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A Large Hotel for 
s@ XL New York. 


Vv a 
@ IG beyond compare, 
1 or, at any rate, very 
<= large, a hotel of con- 
siderable pretensions 
is about to be added 
to those already ex- 
isting in New York, 
and we have received 
from the parties in- 
terested a view and 
particulars of the 
proposed building. 
Our readers will pro- 
bably be glad to 
know what is doing 
“in this way on the 
other side of the 
Atlantic, and we 
A A give them the ad- 
= | = vantage of the mate- 
A IN A rials in our hands.* 








oR © The site which has 
, &) & A been bought by Mr. 
+ ie Cranston, now of the 

5 New York Hotel, is 


opposite the main entrance to the Central Park, 
comprising the whole of the block between 
Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets, and extending 
from Fifth Avenue in front to Madison Avenue 
in the rear: it is a square of 201 ft. front by 
420 ft. in depth. The intention was, when we 
Were written to, to form a joint-stock company 
to erect the building upon this plot forthwith. 

; The situation chosen is unrivalled, particularly 
i view of the rapid growth and expansion of 
the city in this quarter. The establishment is 
to be strictly a family hotel of the first class, 
similar to that of the Clarendon, of Fenton’s, or 
Mivart’s, in London; and to this end the 
‘rangements will be somewhat different in cha- 
tacter from those of any hotel now existing in 
New York. The designs have been made by 
Mesera, Bryant & Gilman, architects of the new 
City Hall of Boston, and lately residents of that 
city, Mr. Gilman, having now removed to New 


will remain for the purpose of carrying 
out the works of the new hotel to their com- 


The Proposed building is to be of five stories in 
height, in the walls, in addition to the basement 
itory, and includes also a seventh story of 

ts in the high ‘Mansard roof, which’ 

) saaporee It is ‘built in blocks around’ 
in the centre, which are separated by' 

8 cross wing of the building. The height of a 


t 


— the level of the area pavements is| 


san’ Plan comprises, as ita principal festure, a 
— court covered with a glass roof | 
Chale which alone access is obtained to the’ 
© building. This court is entered by two. 
vim ee*8Y®, each 26 ft. wide, one on Fifty- 
indindes on” and one on Sixtieth-street, and 
marble an area of 88 ft. by 118 ft. Two white 
Wf 5 rnc With steps of the same material, 
Ompoaitg nt? Sive access from this courtte the 
wings of the main building, and open, 


* Seep. 71, 





| on the one side, to the salle de reception, 30 ft. | curtains, and terminate in lofty, square pavilion 
| by 46 ft., and on the other to the hotel office and | roofs, with a cowronnement of gilt iron railing. 
| the block on the Fifth-avenue front of the build-'| The effect of these angles is repeatedin the addi- 
| ing. There are two main dining-rooms, one for | tional boldness and weight of the centre masses 
| the table d’héte, 46 ft. by 110 ft., and one in-| in each longer facade. 
| tended as a restaurant, 48 ft. by 100 ft., where] Thecentre of the Fifth Avenue front has'a pro- 
| meals will be served at all hours. There are' jecting portico of two orders, which forms a ter- 
| eight staircases in all, each running from bottom | race walk overlooking the Park, in front of the 
to top of the house, four of which are for the} public parloars on the first and second stories. 
| public and four are service-stairs, of iron, en-| Above this the insignia of the city of New York, 
eased in brick walls, for the use of the servants surmounted by a mural crown are introduced in 
| only, but available, in case of fire, from all the’ an ornamental shield inthe centre of the pediment 
jcorridors of the building. Two of the public! over the central compartment of the third story. 
staircases are 10 ft. in width, and two, near the The carriage-ways on Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
centre of the building, and opening directly from | streets are entered between detached columns of 
the salle dereception above mentioned, are each8ft.| the Doric order, carrying on their shafts vermi- 
wide, and are to be of highly ornamental pierced | culated bands (an ugly feature by the way, not- 
and carved black walnut wood panelling, and} withstanding Philibert De Lorme), each column 
intended for ladies mainly. Two lifts will run | being surmounted by a sculptured figure. A 
from the ground floor to the sixth stery, opening'| profusion of balconies constructed of wrought- 
from the corridor opposite the foot of the central | iron scroll-work are also introduced on the various 
staircases in every story. A balcony opens| floors, not less for the pleasure and convenience 
from the upper saloon, which is directly over|of the occupants of the apartments than for 
the one before described, and of the same| effect. 
dimension (30 ft. by 46 ft.), the baleony entered The authors acknowledge some obligation in 
from three carved doors, filled with plate-glass | the distribution of the masses, and the outline 
panels, and overlooking the large dining-room | of the roofs to the premiated designs by Mr. 
below from this higher level. The principal | Garling, for our Foreign Office. 
corridors of communication are 12 ft. wide, and| It is intended that the great interior court, 
the lesser ones 9 ft. wide, and are all open to| 88 ft. by 118 ft., through which, as we have 
the external light and air; by transverse pas-| observed, entrance will be had to the entire 
sages across the whole width of each block at| building, shall be made the most ornamental 
intervals of about 75 ft. portion of the design. The general style of this 
The bar-room, billiard-rooms, and barber’s| part of the composition is studied from the well- 
shop are all in the half-basement story, and| known facades of the Chateau of Heidelberg. 
occupy each an area of about 50 ft. by 50 ft. | This court is to be protected by a light iron and 
The kitchens, larders, pantries, service-rooms, | glass roof, and it has been determined to con- 
laundries, and all the other domestic offices | struct the architectural work required in Ran- 
occupy the basement and first-floor of the whole | some’s concrete stone. 
rear wing on Madison-avenne, and the basement} The new hotel, if carried out as proposed, will 
story of the dining-voom wing in the centre of| certainly prove an important addition to the 
the second or house court before mentioned. | architectural and social features of New York. 
All these apartments have been well studied out 
and arranged. 
In regard to the accommodation for guests, it 
may be briefly stated that there are 174 private 
parlours on the several stories, the largest of 
which measures 18 ft. by 27 ft., and the smallest 
16 ft. by 20 ft., each with one, two, or three 
chambers attached en suite respectively, each 
one with its own private bath-room and “closet” 
included ; the bath-rooms measuring in genera] 
7 ft. by 10 ft., and each suite having in addition 
its own antechamber, 7 ft. by 12 ft., giving 
access to each room of the suite, but separating 
them all by an entry and double doors from the 
noise of the public corridors outside. This 
feature insures privacy and quiet. 
Besides the parlours above noted, there are 
upwards of 600 chambers, single and in suites, 
many of them being of the largest size, exclusive 
of more than 100 other rooms, for the officers| .i.i5, The great Indian army stores’ office 
and domestics of the house, for the servants of| is almost next door, and, it is believed, well 
private families, and for other necessary uses. supplied with a competent staff of watch- 
The exterior architecture of the hotel will pre-| men or police, no a — omy 
sent many features of novelty in New York. The’ Shave cee tng thes Boreas mt ON 
large hotels there, from the Astor House to the. of fire sooner than people who were fast 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, have all been designed on 


asleep in their beds when the fire a —_ 
nearly the same principle, viz., a large square|| Again, will anybody undertake to explain why a 
block or mass of buildings, with a straight Hine! builder’s fire on a Saturday night should be one 


of wall and cornice, both horizontally and verti-| f the ordinances of the Fates? When one is 


i i the same stereo’ —_ 
cally, and with no more relief or variety of out-| «ino ne ie a par oy Satuthey 
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THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN. 


Tus very destructive fires which now and 
then break out in large manufactories and 
stores have set us thinking of late about that 
important officer the night-watchman. The 
latest great fire at Messrs. Myers & Son’s, Lam- 
beth, whereat property to the extent of 40,0001. 
or more was irredeemably burnt and spoiled, has 
raised the question in our mind of watching,— 
what it is, what it is not, and, above all, what it 
ought to be. 

The first alarm was given by the inhabitants 
in the dwelling-houses adjoining, who were 
terrified by the unusual glare of light on the 
back windows. Where were the police? is the 
question first to be asked. The locality is in the 
L division, and all the way down the road to 
the Waterloo dry arch is “studded” with 
manufactories of various inflammable mate- 


| line than is to be found ina packing-case. This! sfernoon, and at that time all was perfectly 


appearance it has been the aim of the architects | safe.” Sometimes there is a watchman,—more 
in the present instance to avoid. The design of] frequently not,—and, when the watchman makes 
‘ ° Je| the discovery, it is,— The first intimation of the 
the exterior consists of pavilions at each ang | Ave wae £ the carpenters’ shop on the first 
of the great quadrangle, and massed in couples, story, which the watchman found to be in 
with a higher line of roof connecting them in the] games, although, when he passed through helf 
centre of each longer fagade. Thus it results — previously, all appeared to be perfectly 
that the composition separates itself into eight . : 
pavilions, didectien by eight wings or curtains} this fire the ee : comm 
of different heights, and a considerable variety | 9%, Satire fachory from ace wing department 
of outline is accordingly produced by the dif-/ There were nearly twenty fire-engines on the 
ferent heights of the parts. The angles stand/ spot, and a strong foree of fire and salvage- 


somewhat forward from the line of the wings or|corps men. Most of the engines were steamers, 
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and threw large quantities of water, but, for all 
that, the fire burned until the Sunday afternoon. 
Adjoining the burning premises is a large block 
of buildings called “ Bell’s India-rubber Works.” 
In a very short time the upper part of this 
building was all in flames; and, as if to give us 
an idea of the terrible appearance of a town on 
fire, all the dwelling-houses abutting on the 
scene of the disaster in the Belvidere-road, 
Guildford-street, and the York-road, were set on 
fire also. The consternation in the neighbour- 
hood was something awful: the noise of steam 
fire - engines, the shouting of men, the shriek- 
ing of women and children, and the crackling 
and falling of burning floors, roofs, and beams, 
were things fearful to witness in their terrible 
reality. In the midst of all this calamity came 
the inevitable contingent of the destroying 
hundred-thousand—the London plunder mob. 
It has been stated on reliable police statistics, 
that there is in London the enormous number of 
100,000 persons who live by plunder, who do not 
know where their day’s food is to come from 
when they get up in the morning. At every fire 
the police have a great deal to do to prevent 
these gentry breaking into adjoining houses and 
ransacking them, on the pretence of rendering 
assistance. The present instance formed no 
exception to the rule; the police had hard- 
fighting with them, and, even then, were not 
always successful. 

The buildings destroyed consisted of saw- 
mills, moulding and planing shops, machine and 
timber-drying rocms, engine and boiler house, 
woodsheds, joiners’, smiths’, and wheelwrights’ 
shops, in all 340 ft. long by 116 ft. broad. The 
india-rubber factory had two floors burnt, and 
the roof burnt off the entire building ; it was not 
insured. The backs of thirteen dwelling-houses 
were, more or less, burnt. In addition to all this 
the premises of Acre Wharf, in the occupation of 
Messrs. Crosse & Co., timber merchants, were da. 
maged by fire and water. Look at all this destruc- 
tion, and then say whether the night-watchman 
does not involuntarily rise up before the “ mind’s 
eye.” Here isa case of such alarming dimensions 
that, watchman or no watchman, it calls for an 
investigation of the most searching character. 

The place was stated to be “ safe on the Satur- 
day night ;” and what the public right demands 
is, that an endeavour ought to be made to 
ascertain how, under such averments of safety, 
a building 340 ft. long and 116 ft. broad came 
to be all in flames from basement to roof-tree 
by half-past three o’clock on Sunday morning ? 
Was it by spontaneous combustion? Was it 
carelessness ? Was it negligence? What was 
it? In all fires so terrible as this one—even in 
smaller ones—especially where the workable 
material is of a combustible character, a very 
strict inquiry should be originated. Are there 
any watchmen in each case? Ifso, what kind 
of men are thay ? Are there any tell-tale clocks 
to watch the watchmen—“ quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ?”” Who is to take care of the care- 
takers? What are the watchmen of this compe- 
titive age like? Are they old, worn-out men, 
or middle-aged active men? Are they given to 
ramble about in the day time and trust to the 
chance of a “pitch” during the night? Do 
they lodge in a place where sleep is not a diffi- 
culty during the day-time? Are they of the old 
‘Charley ” breed, and so, utterly worthless ? 

A night-watchman should be well paid; so 
well that the money would always command a 
superior class of men. He should be in the 
confidence of the counting-house, hold the rank 
of foreman, and be called “Mister.” If practi- 
cable, he should be provided with a cottage 
either on or near the premises; and if he should 
happen to have a wife and family all the better, 
for then he will have continually before him so 
many hostages to fortune and good behaviour. 
Twice a week, at least, some member of the 
firm, or the manager, should converse freely 
with the watchman, and let him see that his 
care and intelligence are considered from a point 
of view beyond the pay-table. He should have 
a neat, plain uniform, something that he would 
feel proud to wear as the “regimentals” of 
the firm. He should be able to read and 
write well, and should, every morning, pre- 

sent a short “state” of everything that 
has transpired in and around his territory 
during the night. If he speaks to a policeman 
at the gate, let it go down, with the time and 

man’s number; name the last man away 
and the first back in the morning; and let the 
“state,” or, which would be better, an “ Occur- 
rence Book,” show to the counting-house all that 
had happened on the premises from watch to 





watch. In short, the night-watchman should be 
be revolutionised: instead of the common 
labourer, we would have a man of sufficient in- 
telligence, good enough to be asked to sit down 
and offer any suggestions coming within the 
scope of his duty. 

And the alteration would pay, and pay well. 
Look at the enormous value of the interests in 
some firms committed to his charge, and con- 
sider what his negligence or inattention may 
cost. We would not have a night-watchman on 
the place unless he was good enough to be a 
sergeant in the army. Such a qualification, 
combined with the habits of a first-class police- 
man, would make the article required. We have 
abolished the “ Charleys” from the streets, but 
most of the night-watchmen I have seen have 
been merely a prolongation and transfer of the 
Charley system into where, of all other places, 
such a system is the most unreliable and dan- 
gerous; namely, large manufacturing premises. 
Some day the night-watchman will become a 
very important officer on an establishment, 
and his well-kept ‘ occurrence-book” will 
be looked upon as attording information to 
the firm not obtainable in any other way. 
To be sure, the article must be paid for; but, 
with a good night-watchman, a 40,0001. fire 
would be a much more improbable con- 
tingency than with an indifferent watchman. 
We earnestly commend these views to the serious 
consideration of employers, and fully believe 
that, after one year’s experience of the change, 
they would wonder how they had tolerated the 
old system so long. 

Let us take any of our large manufacturing 
premises. We close business for the day, and 
commit thousands, and tens of thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property to the care of the 
night-watchman,—a man who, in a general way, 
is simply a common, unintelligent labourer. In 
many cases you may have good, well-meaning, 
honest, industrious men; and then it may be 
asked, “What more do you want?” You do 
want more. You want a higher order of intel- 
ligence with all this honesty and industry ; and, 
when you look upon the vast “sleeping” in- 
terests confided to his care, you are as much called 
upon to bave him as to have a good manager 
or foreman. We have heard most singular 
doctrines about the quality of night-watchmen. 
It has been said that when a man is fit for 
nothing else he’]] do for a night-watchman. And 
the fallacy is far too often acted upon. 

Again, in large premises, the “ tell-tale” 
clock will be found a valuable adjunct in com- 
pelling the watchman to go to the place where it 
is and Jook it in the face, leaving the record of 
his visit behind him. Most of our readers have 
seen them, but those who have not can gratify 
their curiosity any day by a visit to the House of 
Commons; there they will be shown the tell- 
tale, or “ peg-clock,” by merely asking any 
policeman whom they may happen to see on 
duty. We will say what they are like for the 
information of those who do not happen to 
know. 

The “ Tell-tale” clock is the invention of Mr. 
Whitehurst, of Derby, and was adopted by Par- 
liament many years ago. It will be more ex- 
planatory if the reader will occasionally look at 
an ordinary clock while reading the following 
lines: — Imagine the dial of a clock without 
hands, but with all the hours and minutes 
marked on it. This dial is screwed on the “axle” 
of the wheel that carries the hour-hand in 
other clocks. Fixed to the inside of the case, 
close to the figure of XII., and exactly opposite 
to the XII. “ dot,” is a small wedge-like pin, whilst 
standing up out of the rim of the dial are small 
brass pegs, about a quarter of an inch high, and 
placed at such a distance apart that four of 
them extend from one figure on the dial to 
another, so as to make a quarter of an hour in 
time between every one of them. Over the 
XII. again, and opposite the time-pointing 
wedge-shaped pin just mentioned, is a little 
fairy-looking hammer, covering the peg of each 
quarter, but not touching it. This hammer is 
connected by a wire, with a bell-pull on the out- 
side of the clock-case. Everything is locked in, 
and the key kept by some superior officer. We 
will now set the clock going, if you please. Ob- 
serve, and you will see the dial moving away to 


the left, which will shortly bring a quarter-past 
XII. in front of the time-pin, and you will notice 
that the quarter peg has been brought under the 
little hammer. Pull the bell now ; down it goes, 
and for the next eighteen or twenty hours it will 
bear witness that you knocked it down at the 
proper time. As it ia somewhat monotonous work | 


the general 
known. 


uarterly return is, however, | 
—_ of sponte; and the satisfactory cone 
which may be derived therefrom a8 
proved condition of the public healt 
somewhat at a loss 
for the healthiness of last 
used to attributing @ rise or 
of health to the weather, 
scarcely unreasonable to expect 


watching the dial of a clock, let us look round g 
little. 

Well, the fifteen minutes having nearly ex. 
pired, let us go back and hammer down the half. 
past twelve. By Jove! we're just in time. Pull! 
Ah! the hammer has missed the peg: we are a 
minute too late, and that peg will record the 
fact on the other side of the book against ug 
without the possibility of preventing it except 
by smashing the concern. Sometimes the 
are made to project from the rim instead of 
standing out of it. When they come round to 
the afternoon of the next day there is an inclined 
plate, or roller, over which the inside ends of 
the pins pass, and are thus pushed out again 
ready for work as before. 

It will now be understood that, where there 
are two of these clocks, the night-watchman 
must be with each of them every quarter, half, 
or so on, of an hour, as may be deemed requi- 
site. Thus, if one be placed at the gate and 
another at the farther end of a range of shops, 
stores, or warehouses, the night-watchman must 
pay personal attention to them all the night 
through, or the up-standing peg will surely ask 
in its silence, where were you when you onght 
to have sent me to rest in the night ? 

We have probably said all that is n 
about the night-watchmen. That we have not 
made a general advance in this direction few 
will be inclined to deny. It is a curious feature 
in our national character how long we will rely 
upon an inferior article without for one moment 
thinking of its inferiority. We have often 
pondered over this question of the night-watch- 
man when dreadful conflagrations have startled 
the town. We are satisfied that the quality is 
not what we ought to have, and that some change 
should at once be made. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1867. 


Some remarks upon the health of our large 
towns during the thirteen weeks ending the 29th 
of June last, appeared in our columns a week or 
two since. The Registrar-General’s Quarterly — 
Return relating to these three months is now 
before us, and it is eminently satisfactory to find 
that the improvement in the health of our large 
towns was shared by the nation at large. Ifa 
greatly increased birth-rate, and a remarkable 
decrease of deaths, be taken as a sign of pro- 
sperity, the present return is indeed gratify- 
ing. The natural increase in the population of 
England and Wales during the three months, by 
excess of births over deaths, was 87,126, or 
23,359 more than in the same period of last year, 
and at the rate of nearly 1,000 a day. The 
birth-rate of the quarter, 37'4 per 1,000 was the 
highest on record. . b 

The marriages given in the return just pub- 
lished are those registered in the first three 
months of this year, and not for the same = 
as the births and deaths. In the first rg 
this year the persons married were only 13° 
per 1,000, instead of 14:00, the average rate in 
the same quarter of the previous ten pact 
This depression of the marriage-rate asd wr: 
less, as suggested, caused by the unsat whe ri 
commercial condition of the country. 4né A 
crease of marriages was greatest in Northum 
berland and Durham, where the shipping all 
coal trades were at a low ebb; and in Corn te 
where the complete stagnation of business ‘a ‘ 
mining districts is causing an pr. ane ra 
is epoken of by the local registrars i 
exodus.” The marriages in the first three mon 
of this year in Cornwall were only orgie 
709 and 577 in the same quarters of 1 aaa 
1866. The births also fell from 3,453, “7 3/098 
in the second quarters of 1865 and 186€, be bat 
last quarter. There is, therefore, sa 
that the population of this county is decreas: 
a ss t a time when 
ing in a remarkable manner, 3 t 
increase in the population 
country is proceeding at & rate never 
nt feature of the present 
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<< 
and various conditions of the temperature affect 
the public health should be making progress ; 
but, beyond a certainty that extreme cold in 
winter or extreme heat in summer alike swell 
the returns of deaths, we really know little or 
nothing more than our grandfathers. The spring 
quarter of 1866 was one of the most unhealthy 
on record; while that just ended was healthier 
than any corresponding period since 1857. The 
mean temperature of the two quarters was 
almost identical, and in sudden alternations 
from wintry cold to summer heat the second 
r of this year was certainly most remark- 
able. Then, again, the price of wheat, which in 
the spring quarter of 1866 was only 46s. 6d., 
averaged 63s. 11d. last quarter, accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the price of nearly 
all other articles of food. The decrease in the 
death-rate can, therefore, be scarcely attributed 
to the weather, or to the abundance of cheap 
provisions. How much, then, of this improve- 
ment in the nation’s health dare we safely attri- 
bute to the great strides which in the past twelve 
months have been made in the sanitary condi- 
tion of the country? In the spring of last year, 
when the unsatisfactory condition of the health, 
more particularly of our towns, was from time 
to time pointed out, not only in these columns, 
but by the press generally, warnings were freely 
given of the consequence of a cholera epidemic 
coming upon us, unprepared as we evidently. 
were. That warning carried weight from the 
previous fatality from cholera on the Continent, 
and many towns immediately went to work in 
earnest, and, doubtless, thus saved themselves 
in many instances from the epidemic when it 
really came in autumn. Many towns and vil- 
fages and parishes which delayed doing any- 
thing until cholera was really among us and was 
carrying off its hundreds a week in London, 
Liverpool, and the Welsh towns, then set to 
work in earnest, not only in organizing preven- 
tive measures, but in carrying out important 
sanitary improvements, the effect of which on 
the public health will prove cumulative. There 
is no longer any reason to doubt that the nation’s 
intelligence and interest have at last been fairly 
roused to the vital importance of the subject ; 
and when England sets about anything in ear- 
nest, it is generally thoroughly done in the end. 
More sanitary activity has been displayed during 
the past twelve months than in the previous 
twelve years. Again we ask, therefore, how 
much of the improvement in the health of the 
country dare we place to the credit of this sani- 
tary activity ? 
During the three months ending 30th June 
the 112,523 deaths registered in England and 
Wales showed a decrease of 16,169 upon the 
number returned in the same quarter of last 
year in a smaller population. The annual rate 
of mortality to 1,000 persons living was 21:1, or 
1' per 1,000 less than the average rate in the ten 
previous corresponding quarters,and3°3 per 1,000 
_ than that in the same quarter of last year. 
2 all the large town districts of England and 
Wales, containing in 1861 an enumerated popu- 
lation of eleven millions, the death-rate was 22-0 
per 1,000, or 1:6 below the average, and 4°4 lower 
; last year. In the remainder of the population 
of the country, comprising the small towns and 
rural districts, the rate of mortality was 19°9, or 
only “6 below the average of ten previous quar- 
) and showing an improvement of only 1:8 
ed 1,000 upon the rate in the same districts 
cat. It is only natural that the greatest 
Sate between an unhealthy and healthy 
ge should be shown where the heaviest rates 
ieee proved the greatest necessity for im- 
he ent ; but it is also to be remembered that 
uch as it was in large towns that most 
in of cholera was experienced, so it has been 
h —— that most has been done during 
jo year in the way of sanitary improve- 


— — marked decrease in the death-rate 
s ast quarter took place in the ten largest 
ror ag England, including London, and 
fils os ae weekly returns, and estimated to con- 
Se waits © present time a population of about 
in cae and a quarter. The annual death- 
only 30. population in the three months was 
ed oe ond 1,000, against 27:5 in the same 
improved ast year. The details relating to the 
iti health of these ten towns have been 
that the 7 examined ; suffice it here to remark 
117 per ame in the death-rate was greatest, 
po gr 000, in Liverpool, 8°6 and 8°5 in Leeds 
it w  ettield, while in Manchester and Sheffield 


are, however, now actively considering 


measures for the improvement of their sanitary 
condition, and the appointment of efficient medi- 
cal officers of health should be among the first 
fruits of their consideration. London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Leeds have already reaped an 
ample return from the services of their sanitary 
Officers, although the effect of their labours is 
only now beginning fully to appear in the death 
returns. 

Croydon, which, not a short time ago, was 
notorious for its unsanitary condition, now re- 
joices in a mortality of only 17 per 1,000, the 
standard of healthy districts. The registrar re- 
marks that preventible diseases have there been 
reduced almost to a minimum. Southampton 
has also recently been unprecedentedly healthy, 
and to the present date shows no signs of its 
annual epidemic of diarrhoea. We hear, indeed, 
of marked improvement in towns, villages, and 
parishes in almost every corner of England aud 
Wales, which renders the few exceptions noticed 
by the local registrars the more conspicuous. 

Generally speaking, Wales, Yorkshire, and the 
Northern Counties are still the unhealthiest, and 


the improved health of thecountry. Winterton, 
near Glandford Brigg, Lincolnshire, and North- 
allerton, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, are, 
however, among the few places noticed as suffer- 
ing from conditions the reverse of sanitary. 

We, who have taken no inactive part in the 
crusade which has been fought during recent 
years against the ignorance and apathy which 
have been displayed upon all matters relating to 
sanitary reform, and against the almost wilful 
opposition which in towns, parishes, and vestries, 
has been made to the expenditure of money to 
save the lives and ameliorate the condition of 
our labouring population, in the crowded courts 
in town, as well as in the over-filled cottages in 
the country, cannot but rejoice at what appears 
to be at last the fruit of the general awakening 
of the public to the importance of such matters. 
But the victory is not won yet; we must still 
fight on, in the hope of seeing still more grati- 
fying results from the completion of what is now 


only begun. 








SKETCHES IN ANNANDALE. 


Durine a brief residence on the northern 
shore of the Solway Frith, not long ago, we 
contrived to pick up a variety of curious infor- 
mation with regard to what the French authors 
would style its comparative civilization. We 
made some notes on the ancient history, as well 
as the present condition of its inhabitants. We 
had time to examine the ruins of some of the 
old feudal castles, and to contrast them with 
the modern mansions of the district; and we 
did our best to compare the condition of the 
working classes at the present day with those of 
former generations. Finally, we discovered 
certain curious coincidences of manners and cus- 
toms on the opposite shores, which are worth 
recording; for, be it always remembered, the 
Solway constitutes the western boundary be- 
tween the North of England and the South of 
Scotland. These notes we shall try to present 
in due order to the consideration of our readers, 
without, however, making any pretension to 
systematic treatment of what would in that case 
be a very wide subject. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague has pointed 
out, with that clear perception and delicacy of 
taste for which she was so distinguished, that 
the most interesting point in the landscape of a 
country is that in which the lowlands approxi- 
mate to the highlands, and where the plains 
begin to lose themselves and merge into the 
slopes of the neighbouring mountains. A similar 
degree of interest, we think, belongs to those 
debateable regions of land and water which 
separate two countries; and if we regard the 
Solway from this point of view, we shall find it 
well deserving of study; for it is equally rich 
in the monuments of antiquity and of modern 
progress, in traditionary lore, in ballad poetry, 
in the annals of war, and in the arts of peace. 
There are few subjects more fascinating and 
seductive than the antiquities of the Solway. 
The study may be regarded almost in the light 
of an Iliad in a nutshell. The history of 


England and of Scotland might be deduced from 
examples derived from its neighbourhood ; and, 
in point of fact, it is to this district we must go 
for some of our chief historical landmarks. 

The western extremity of the Roman wall, 
for example, abuts on the southern shore in the 


participated last quarter to the least extent in| 


The parish of Ruthwell on the Dumfries-shire 
coast contains the finest extant specimen of a 
Runic cross,— with its primitive Christian poetry 
only recently deciphered,—that time and the 
inroads of warfare have left to us. Although 
we believe there are no round towers or borghs, 
still there are abundant legendary evidences of 
the ancient Picts and the aboriginal Celts; and 
from the vernacular language of the district we 
may easily trace the influences in their respec- 
tive periods of the Danish and the Saxon in- 
vader. With regard to Norman antiquities, 
feudal castles, and the like, there is no district 
in the country so rich in ruins and so redolent 
of border traditions; and as to the relics of 
memorable battle-fields, these are equally valu- 
able and abundant. A monumental pillar at 
Burgh Marsh, or Burgh-upon-the-Sands, still 
identifies the spot where Edward I., at the 
head of the English chivalry, was taken ill and 
died. On the opposite coast lies the little town 
of Annan, the patrimonial burgh of King Robert 
the Bruce. Between these two points, at the 
apex of the triangle, lies the celebrated Solway 
Moss, which recalls the destruction of a Scottish 
army. And there are two memorable points in the 
Solway Frith—Dundrennan Abbey in Kirkcud- 
brightshire and Mary-Port in Cumberland — 
which signalise the departure from Scotland 
and the arrival in England of the beautiful and 
ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots! 

To go back for a moment to the remote 
history of the Solway, we must begin with the 
Roman wall. On this head we cannot do better 
than repeat a portion of Dr. Bruce’s valuable 
address, delivered at the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Archzeological Association’s first 
meeting at Carlisle.* As showing the value of 
the Norman antiquities, he remarks that the 
statements of Gildas (the first British historian, 
as he is called) can only receive full credence 
when they have been sifted and rectified by the 
Roman inscriptions, and by the hoards of coins 
which turn up from time to time. Tacitus tells 
us, for example, that Agricola commenced the 
battle of the Grampians by ordering forward 
some Tungrian and Batavian cohorts. How 
interesting it is to find buried in some of the 
wildest parts of the north of England slabs and 
altars carved by Roman hands which mention 
both Batavian and Tungrian cohorts! At 
request of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
Mr. Lauchlan has not only surveyed the Roman 
wall, but the Watling-street from the Scottish 
border to the Tees, the Devil’s Causeway, and 
various branch roads communicating with these. 
He has also surveyed the ancient British and 
the Saxon and Danish encampments in large 
districts of that country ; and he is now laying 
down the combined results of all his interesting 
researches in a map of Ancient Northumber- 
land. Perhaps it is not too late to undertake a 
similar work for Cumberland. For it seems that 
the Romans took a firmer grasp of Cumberland 
than of any other part of the north of England. 
Besides the stations on the wall, including 
Burdoswald and Bowness, and all between, a 
chain of forts, the chief of which was Mary-Fort, 
has extended all along the coast. These have 
evidently been intended to prevent the enemy, 
whether from Scotland or Ireland, from landing 
within the wall. A road had connected these 
coast defences, from which even modern mili- 
tary men might still take a lesson. Such a 
map would supply a desideratum, we have no 
doubt ; and besides every ancient barrow, every 
Danish camp, every Border tower and Peel 
house ought to be carefully marked and authen- 
ticated. 

With regard to the Roman antiquities north 
of the Solway, we shall just mention, on the 
authority of General Roy,f that the second 
principal Roman way, or that which served as 
the western communication into North Britain, 
crossed the Roman wall at Stanwix, near Car- 
lisle, and leading by a place called Blackford, 
seems to have passed the east at or near Long- 
town Church. In the neighbourhood of this 
place a road had branched off to the right, lead- 
ing towards Netherby ; but the principal one, or 
at least that which is most conspicuous at pre- 
sent, points towards Gretna. From this place, 
for many miles together, the vestiges are dis- 
tinctly to be seen leading through the proces- 
trium of the station at Birrens, near Middleby. 
After leaving Malls Castle, Lockerbie, and 
Agricola’s Camp, on Torwood Moor, it passed 





* For a full report, see the Carlisle Journal, Nov. 9, 








vicinity of Bowness on the Cumberland coast. 


1866. 
+ Vide “ Military Antiquities of Scotland,” vol, i. 
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the River Dryffe, helow Dryfeadale Church, not 
far from the: junction of this river with the 
Annan, near which a branch had departed from 
it to the left, taking the route of Nithsdale. On 
this line the most important remains are to be 
found at the Roman Encampment of Birrens- 
wark Hill. This singular height is of an irregular 
oval shape, rising from the plain in solitary pre- 
eminence to an elevation of 500 ft. or 600 ft. It 
has been conjectured from this circumstance, 
and from comparison with similar works else- 
where, that the Selgove, a tribe of the ancient 
Britons, had a fort here in the days of their 
independence, when Roman legions were un- 
known; and certainly, adds General Roy, no 
better site could have been chosen within the 
whole cironit of their possessions on which to 
fonnd the family stronghold of a Selgovian 
chief.* 

Of the Roman remains excavated at the 
Birrens Camp, the .chief, perhaps, is a votive, 
altar, which was dug up in 1810,:and now stands 
majestically in the entrance-hall of Burnfoot 
House, in a niche in the wall made on purpose 
for it. It measures 50 in. in height by 22 in. in 
breadth, and 9 in. in thickness, the back being, 
as usual, roughly cut for standing against the 
wall. It is profusely decorated with leaves, 
birds, fishes, and other natural objects; and the 
mouldings are extremely fine. There is also in 
the possession of the same gentleman a lesser 
altar, and a fine bust, the remains of what must 
have been a beautiful statue, probably of Minerva. 
Vast quantities of coins have been found near 
Langholm, chiefly of the reigns of Nero and 
Vespasian. Numerous remains of urns, lachry- 
matories, and such-like specimens of Roman 
pottery, have also heen discovered here ; .and, 
we may add, on the authority of a respectable 
builder in Ecclefechan, that, in addition to.those 
remains, examples of the works have been also 

at this station of Roman engineers. 

When the line of the Caledonian Railway was 
in process ef construction, there was found in 
the course of some cuttings, at a place called 
the Land, near the Roman Camp, several slabs 
of hewn pavement, abundant traces of .scoriz 
and forge ashes; and also, we were told, speci- 
mens of iron filings! This would afford most 
fertile grounds of speculation, but we must not 
dwell.any longer upon the Romans. We have 
room for another curious fact. There is a 
spring well in this camp of Birrenswark, which 

e simple peasantry of the neighbourhood have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to call 
Grecklée’s Well, of course without knowing the 
reason why. But this Grecklie, we suspect, is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Agricola; and if so, 
it is mot the only instance in which the rnde 
dialect of the Border has been enriched with the 
sonorous idioms of the Latin race. 

Oar next paragraph relates to the celebrated, 
Bunic cross of Ruthwell, a glance at which will 
carry us from the vestiges of Roman superati- 
tion and idolatry to the rude memorials of our 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity. Ruthwell is a parish 
of Annandale, lying close to the shore of the 
Solway,.about half way between Dumfries and. 
Annan, and comprehending within its bounda-; 
ries a large portion of the celebrated Lochar, 
Moss, which we formerly deseribed. 

in a region where there are absolutely no, 
historical traces of the nature and disposition of 
the primitive inhabitants it is always interesting 
to study the remains of such singular monu-. 
ments. And even the very names of the 
themselves are often the surest index and the} 

‘expression of a remote. and .almost obliterated, 
civilization. 

The etymology of Ruthwell has not, so far as | 
we are aware, been satisfe ily explained ; but, 
Dr. Wilson suggests that the name of the parish. 
has, in fact, been formed from the name of its, 


Runic monument. He mentions, in corrcbora-|proper characters to be employed by the ald, 
tion of this idea, a place similarly, if not pre- ‘Scandinavians; yet as otherwige eolenet by 
presented 


cigely so mamed in the ancient province of: 
Moray, viz., Runetwethél. But we need not 
pursue this topic. The Runes, it is hardly neces-, 
sary to.explain, are the characters of our most, 
ancient extant graven records, and are distin- 
guished gran “re varieties ; the northern Runes, | 
belonging e ancient Celtic race, and the, 
Anglo-Saxon Runes, of which Ruthwell Cross is. 
@ valuable specimen, ; 





places|mained undisclosed. At length, about the 


| ter peculiar to the peetic compositions of the 
4 Harly Saxons. Hven now, however, when the! 


The most ancient description of Ruthwell 
iCross which we remember to bave read is that, 
.of Pennant, and it is still the best. The church 
of Ruthwell, he says, writing in 1772, con- 
tains the ruins of a most.curious monument, an 
‘obelisk, once of great height, now lying in three 
pieces; for it was broken, strange to say, by an 
order of the General Assembly, in 1644, under, 
pretence of its being an object of superstition 
among the vulgar! When entire it was proha- 
bly about 20 ft. high, exclusive of pedestal and 
capital; but making allowances in the measure- 
ment of the present pieces of fragments chipped 
-off when it was destroyed. It originally con- 
sisted of two pieces: the lowest, now in two, 
had been 15 ft. long. The upper had been 
placed on the other by means of a socket. The, 
‘form was square and taper, but the sides of un- 
equal breadth : the two opposite on one side at 
the bottom were 18} in., at the.top only 15 in. ; 
ithe narrower side, 16 in. at the bottom and 
11 in..at the top. He then.goes on to transcribe. 
‘the inscription,—the Runic characters, Saxon 
letters, the Latin legend as rendered by Mr. 
Gordon,* and finally the rude sculptures, which 
he says were probably the work of different. 
artists and different nations, the ‘first being 
Christian Saxons and the other of converted 
Danes. 

The remains of this monument as they then 
‘appeared, were lying within the church; very 
soon after that date, however, they were carried 
out into the churchyard, where they lay exposed 
to every species of accident and ill-usage, till the 
Rev. Mr. Duncan was presented tothe parish., 
Soon after his settlement, he had the fragments, 
conveyed into the manse garden, and re-erected 
‘im something like their original form. In this 
new situation it stood, displaying in mysterious 
characters legends that provoked and tantalized, 
‘the curiosity of this worthy clergyman; but 
nothing was legible to him more than the frag- 
, mentary Latin inscriptions on.the back and front 

of the cross, which had already been made out 
‘by Pennant, and had been freely quoted and dis- 
cussed. He proceeded, however, to make care-. 
ful drawings of the monument, giving a precise 
delineation of its ornaments, and a correct re- 
presentation of its Runic and other inscriptions.t+ 
These drawings were engraved and, accompanied 
by a history of the monument so far as could be 
gathered from parochial tradition, were for- 
warded to various parts of northern Europe, and, 
to that quarter particularly, because the Runes 
were then believed to be inscriptions entirely, 
peculiar to the Scandinavian races. The trans- 
lation of the Ruthwell Runes was now an object, 
of desire and ambition to the first antiquaries of 
Europe. It was first undertaken by Mr. Shor-; 
leiff G. Repp, an approved scholar, and a native, 
of Iceland, whose rendering, although unsatis-; 
factory, remained for some time undisputed.. 
Professor Finn Magnusen was the next to essay, 
an interpretation, and although differing con-; 
siderably in his version from that of Repp, he, 
still agreed that the inscription, though .of one, 
uniform Runic character, consisted of a mixture. 
of both Anglo-Saxon and old Scandinavian: 
words. Another Danish professor, Mr. Thorke-, 
lin (who had travelled in England and Scotland: 
in 1790), added to this the discovery of one.of 
two etchings by the Scottish antiquary, Adam. 
‘Cardonnel, accompanied with a description by, 
Roger Gale, that had been read before the Society; 
of Antiguaries in London. Still the secret re- 


year 1838, Mr. J. M. Kemble, .a most eminent, 
English Anglo-Saxon cholar, undertook to, 
render the Ruthwell Runes, and he gave a. 
reading and interpretation i different, 
from his predecessors. In his able paper.on the; 
subject, he pointed ont that ; h the.cha-, 
acters were no doubt Runic, and as snch the. 


ithe Anglo.Saxon race, the Runes re 
only radicals of their native tongue ; ar, at most,. 
Anglo-Saxon with a mixture of old Northern, 
words. He was the more positive in the accn-, 
racy of his readings and-correotness of the ver-. 
‘sion he had executed, from having satisfactorily 
demonatrated that the inscription in its gram-, 
matical construction was of .a rythmical charac- 





* At this cme the districts, afterwards named Esk- 
dale, Annandale, and Nithsdale, and now comprehended:b 
Dumfriesshire, were occupied by this tribe of 5 “4 
from which name that of the adjacent Solway Frith is, by 
some authorities, considered a derivation, or rather a 
= Henry’s Hist. of England, vol, :i., 


* Inthe Hinerarium. { 
+ Dr. Duncan’s drawings .are wed in the fourth: 
volume of the Arch@ologia Scotia, This gentleman, we may 


‘mention, so distinguished and zealous as an antiquary, 
was also the originator of Savings Banks. See.an excellent 





language could be nearly read, the theme wag 
only revealed in fragments—of rare . 
arg and of ver poetic grandeur, 

is stage © investigation, a remark 
able instance of good fortune occurred to reward 
‘the unwearied research, and the uncommon zea) 
of the Bunic antiquaries,—which confirmed in a 
‘most wonderful manner the conclusions of Mr, 
Kemble, and raised him to achigh position among 
contemporary archeologists. Some years before 
amanuscript volume, consisting chiefly of 
Saxon homilies, had been discovered at Vercelli 
a town in Piedmont, which also contained, inter. 
mingled with the prose.compositions, some relj. 
gious poems of Anglo-Gaxon origin. Of thege 
poems, one was found on closer examination 
entitled “‘ A Dream of :the Holy Rood,” extend. 
ing to 310 lines, which contained the whole of 
‘the fragmentary lines previously translated by 
‘Mr. Kemble, .as well as a context almost com. 
plete; but at all events sufficient to supply the 
numerous lacuns# which oceur on the broken ip. 
«cription.of the Rathwell cross! It is difficult 
tomay, says. Dr. Wilson, whose excellent descrip 
‘tion we follow, whether this discovery, so singu- 
lar in its circumstances, is more extraordinary 
for the confirmation it affords to previously pub- 
‘lished conclusions, or more interesting for the 
ample satisfaction it gives us respecting a local 
antiquity which, during many generations, had 
been the object of mystery, wonder, and super. 
stition; or, finally, more surprising from the 
beauty and exquisite grace of its revealings of 
the faith of an-earlier age .and race.* 

The ‘Dream of the Holy Rood” commences 
by representing .a Christian startled from his 
sleep .by a vision.of the cross, which seems to 
‘come looming in.glory through the sky, attended 
by angels,.and displaying by various manifesia- 
‘tions its intelligent sympathy with the insorn- 
table passion that had been accomplished on it. 
Onwards this cross approaches, till at length, 
having arrived at the sleeper, it reveals in law 
guage its feelings at being made the instrument 


this part of the poem that the verses have been 
selected for inscription on the Ruthwell Oross, 
of which we can.only presume to quote a dozen 
lines.:— 
*¢ A cross«was I reared— 
I raised the pawerful King, 
De Lord of the heavens. 
I dared nat fall down. 
They pierced me with dark nails: 
On me are the — a 
They reviled us to A 
I was all.etained with blood, 
All creation wept. 
Christ was on the Cross; 
‘Yet hither hastening 
oy rw a 
Tuto the Nable 5 
All that beheld me, 
With sorrow, I was overwhelmed. 
They stood atthe corpse's head: 
They beheld the Lerd of Heaven! 


The lines in ‘italics represent some of the 
fragments which are still legible on the Ruth- 
well Cross. It only remains to state, that the 
date of the erection of this monument ray 
hawe been somewhere between the periods | 
ithe sixth and eighth centuries, which carte 
sponds with :a period when the Anglo-Saxons 
of Northumberland attained to a state of ~ 
lization as far advanced as any other portion. ‘f 
"Teutanic The vay o : — 
the parish, the Rev. Mr. 1, 18 INOB' | 
in showing the cross and explaining itt ©, 
poor antiqnaries and wandering artists ; ‘chat 
can only hope that our notice of this some 


official conservation of its semaines ; 
time of our xisit its condition was “er 

to the antiquarian or archzological societies of 
‘Scotland. 


: a : Engli 
tell the most ordinary student of 
history that althongh none of the early a raf 





dxchmdlogy end Prehistoric 
sien toned Wileoo, LL. Du, 2nd oh aK Aes 
where the poem‘is quoted mt Meng ea * Walks in 











;memoir in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, vol. xvi. ; 


dale,” to whieh we.ecknowledge our obligations 


of the sufferings.of the Son of God. Itis from ~ 


obscure but valuable antiquity may ary . 
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and many others, seem all to have:been of Nor- 
man extraction. Let us glance, fora moment, 
atthe sort of castles those Norman warriors built 
jn order to secure their property, keep their 
vassals in order, and the neighbouring country in 
iection. Perhaps the most celebrated: ruin 
on the Solway,—at least’ .as a speeimen of de- 
feudal grandeur as a castellated fortress, 
or what the old historians quaintly denominated 
“a place of strength,” —is Caerlaverock Castle. 
Its history commences so far back in the 
remote: periods of Scottish antiquity that it 
almost belongs to the region of fable. It has, 
however, been pretty: clearly established that it 
was founded before the Saxon kingdom of 
Bernicia, or, indeed, before the disciples:of St. 
€olamba had established Christianity in the 
Borders. But by whomsoever it was built, the 
fortress, a8 far back as the: days of Malcolm 
Canmore, was the seat of the Maxweils, a family 
which still exists, and’ whose property it: still is. 
William the Conqueror beleagured it. Edward I. 
besieged it, and reduced it. It was recovered 
by Bruce ; it was again taken and retaken ; and, 
in fact, was so enfeebled by repeated sieges and 
dismantlings, that a new fortress had to be built, 
which was finally completed in’ 1425; and it is 
the ruins of this castle of which we must say a 
few words. 

Leaving Dumfries on a fine: sunny morning, 
having previously secured a box seat on the out- 
side of the omnibus which: plies: between the 
Crown Hotel, in the High-street, and the Pier 
or Quay of Glencaple, on the shore of the Solway, 
we proceeded in high spirits, and with much 
curiosity, to have a leisurely survey of this noble 
and interesting ruin. It has:no connexion with 
the subject, but it is worth mentioning that we 
pass on our way down the old: house of Kirk- 
patrick, the seat of the ancestors: of the present 
Empress of the French. It is am ancient 
square-built and rather modest-looking mansion, 
near the left-hand of the river Nith, and stand- 
ing in the centre of a bare grassy field. What a 
contrast, one could not help reflecting, was this 
to the Tuileries! Glencaple, as well as-a sea- 
port, is also a favourite resort for sea-bathing of 
the Dumfries burghers and their families, as: one 
‘might see walking along the picturesque beach, 
which we must do for three miles: before reaching 
the object of our search ; and: many a weary mile 
have we trodden in search of objects less in- 
teresting than Caerlaverock Castle. Near the 
shores. of the Solway, about nine miles below 
Dumfries, and situated at the southern extremity 
of the parish to which it gives its name, this 
venerable ruin stands in solitude and peace in 
the centre of a wood of splendid oaks and birches. 
As to its external aspect, we must remark that 
it presents much the same appearance that it did 
in the days of Pennant and Grose, both of whom 

‘given a description of it, and it is curious 
their description corresponds closely with 
that which is given of the original edifice in the 
Norman. French poem, which is:still preserved in 
- British Museum. It is triangular, or shield- 
‘u on the plan, and surrounded: by a wet ditch. 
two of the corners there had been two round 
towers; that on the western angle, of which 
{neve are traces, is called Murdock’s tower, from 
© circumstance that the Regent Albany was 
Confined in it. The other, or eastern, turret is 
demolished. The entrance into the 


machicolated 
flanked by two. cireular towers: Over the arch | family 


of the gate is still seen the crest of the Maxw 

— date of the last repai ouktieuetee 
ae fair.” The residence: of the family 
as nthe east side, which is elegantly built, 
Th three stories, and measures 123 ft. in length. 
-_ doors and window-cases are handsomely 
— sculpture. On the pediments of 
Of the Mey, wre the coats of arms and initials: 


of Ovid’s Metamorph ab 
seieaittic of the fendal erhitotae of the 
: P ide of the i 
pin. in ee raging courtyard is 
* oto the great hall, which is 90 fb. by 26 ft. 
seenery is, of course, high! 
uplands ue. To the north lie the finely. wooded 
jestic f°. Annandale; eastward lies the ma- 
Wavos Solway extends, with its rippling 
youd 


Solway lie the beautifal ontlines 
f the Cumberland mountains, which contain! 





in. their bosom the regions of the lakes. The 
fishing-sloops, with their white sails, pass- 
ing and repassing in the frith, and the fisher- 
villages, “peeping from among the trees,” add 
_ peel srs a: landscape and sea-piece that 
‘or beauty variety can: hardly be surpassed. 
Who shall tell us about these Norman architects, 
who seemed to choose their sites for beauty as 
well as:s and who combined the poetical 
decoration of a ‘Lady’s Bower” with the grim 
constructive necessities of a Border tower and 
garrison? Caerlaverock Castle is still some- 
times the scenes of feudal festivity. When 
Lord Herries, the present proprietor, came of 
age in 1858, there was: a great and joyous meet- 
ing of the tenantry and their friends in the old 
castle hall; and Mr. Maxwell, of Breoch—who: 
presided over the gathering—told, among other 
things, that the ancient and honourable family 
to which the noble lord belonged had been ever 
distinguished for kindness: to their vassals and 
benevolence to their dependents! Long may 
the walls of Caerlaverock resound with the: 
cheers which kindly acts must always evoke! * 

To conclude this subject we will briefly allude: 
to Drumlanrig Castle which will serve as an 
illustration of ducal magnificence of the last 
century as contra-distinguished from the ancient 
feudal grandeur and the warlike necessities of a. 
fortalice. This extraordinary pile, it is said, 
occupied ten yearsin constructing and bears the 
date of 1689. It stands on a knoll or rising 
ground on the right bank of the Nith, about 
seventeen miles north-west of Dumfries, and 
within the parish of Durrisdeer ; and for several 
miles forms a conspicuous feature in the rich 
and varied landscape of the valley of the Nith. 
The castle superstructure consists of a hollow 
square about 146 ft. on external walls, sur- 
mounted with turrets capped and spired at its 
angles. It presents such an array of windows 
that there is a local proverb to the effect that 
they are as numerous as the days of the year. 
The staircases enter from the inner court, and 
ascend at the angles in semi-circular towers. 
The architraves of the windows and doors are 
profusely embellished with the well-known arms 
of the Douglasses—the bloody heart pendent on a 
field of stars. The principal gateway fronts to 
the north, and consists of a heavy Gothic arch- 
way; and the eastern walls also possess a noble 
though heavy elevation combining the aspects 
of strength and beauty as well as may be 
expressed in the united lineaments and propor- 
tions of a fortress and a mansion. There is no 
portcullis that we could see, but there is a 
very thick and quaintly panelled door of oak, 
as: well as a ponderous iron gate at the princi- 
pal or northern entrance. There are no means 
left of ascertaining the cost of this singu- 
lar castle. It was built by William, the first 
Duke of Queensberry, who, it is said, only slept 
one night within its walls. But he had ex- 
pended such enormous sums of his princely 
revenue in completing it that he packed up the 
bills of cost in a parcel, on the outside of which 
he wrote—‘‘ May the devil pick out the eyes of 
any of my descendants. who dare to inquire 
into this!” The traditional and poetical taste of 
the district has rendered his famous sentence in 
the following couplet :— 

** May the Deil pike out his een 
That daurs to look herein!” t 


Drumlanrig was the principal residence of the 
ily of Queensberry; but on the death of 
Charles, the third duke—the famous duke—with- 
out male issue, it along with the Queens- 
berry titles to William, Earl of March, and upon: 
the death of the latter in 1810 it reverted by 
entail to the Duke of Buccleuch. During this 
period of its history it was little occupied,, 
greatly neglected, and by the Highland rebels 
‘in 1745 it was much defaced. (A portrait of 
William ITI., by Godfrey Kneller, still. bears the 


proprietor, at his majority in 1827, adopted it. as |’ 
his favourite residence; and in a few years! 
-brought the castle itself and the beautifull 
grounds which surround it into the fine con- 
dition in which we now see it. The present 


resides in a modern mansion on his 





* A good deal of valuable information the 

ent of the Normans in Scotland. will 
John Hill Burton's “‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. 
+ Sir Walter Scott often quoted the example of they 





Duke of Qu with regard to his own expenditure: 
on Abbotsford. See Leckhart’s: Life: 


marks of their violence.): But the present noble|'where the 


mansion—of which Smirke was the architect 
—we had intended to give some deserip- 
tion; but we have already exceeded our space, 
and we must reserve some of our readers’ 
patience for our notes on a humbler class of 
domiciles. 








THE CASTLE OF ARQUES.* 


LIkE many other castles in Normandy, Arques 

crowns and occupies the head of a steep and _ 
bold cape or promontory,—in this case a spur 
from the great chalk table-land of the “ Pays de 
Canux.” On the west it is flanked by a short 
but deep combe or dry valley, and on the east 
by the deeper and far wider valley of the 
Bethune and Varenne;—streams derived from 
different sources, but which here meander 
across a broad and level bottom, above half a 
mile wide;. until, a little below the castle, 
uniting, they receive the tributary Aulne, and, 
thus combined, under the name of “ la Rividre 
d’Arques,” fall into the sea at the port of 
Dieppe. 
The: castle thus stands above the left bank of 
the principal valley. It is about 4 miles from 
Dieppe; and immediately below, and to its 
north-east is the village whence it takes its 
name, remarkable for a church of unusual size, 
and a most elegant example of the style of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Beyond, 
upon the right bank, are the remains of the 
ancient Forest of Arques, a part of the spacious 
domain of the ancient lords of the. fee, and 
upon the skirts of which, within shot of the 
castle, was fought, in 1589, the celebrated battle 
of which mention has already been made. 

The castle, in: its present form, is composed. of 
a rectangular keep, standing in the south-weat 
corner of an inner ward, in plan something less 
than a half-circle, having its chord to the west, 
and contained within an enceinte wall, strength- 
ened by towers and buttresses along its sides: and 
at its southern end, and capping its angles. 

Applied: to the north end of this is an onter 
ward, of later date, four-sided, and having drum 
towers at its four angles. 

The main entrance, approached by a steep and 
winding road from the town, is in the north end, 
or at the point of the cape, between the two 
towers. Entering, is a second gatehouse, open- 
ing from the outer into the inner ward,. also 
between twotowers. A third gate-house, at the 
other end of the fortress, leads direct. from the 
exterior into the south end of the inner ward, 
and thus opens a communication with the root 
of the cape. There is-also a lateral postern, de- 
fended, within its vaulted passages, in the west 
wall of the outer ward. 

Outside the wall, encircling it closely, is the 
Ditch, the most striking feature in the whole 
fortress. This is in general plan not unlike the 
long section of a pear, the northern end being 
the smaller, and the western side flattened so as 
to be nearly straight. Thecounterscarp of this 
ditch includes an area of about 5 acres. The 
ditch itself, measured from the level of the feot 
of the wall crowning its scarp, is about 60 fb. 
deep, with slopes of 1 ft. horizontal to 2 ft. 
-vertical, and about 70 ft. broad. It is only just 
not too steep to be covered with short turf. The 
crest of the counterscarp is a ridge about 6 ft. 
broad, and about. 20 ft. below the level of the 
foot of the wall. From it descends another 
slope, equally steep, but much deeper; om the 
west side descending about 150 ft. tothe bettom 
of the valley, and on the east to a rather less 
depth, as: here this “glacis” is succeeded by a 
sort of broad terrace of land, which falls 
gently towards. the river, the level of which may 
be 250 ft. below the platform of the castle. 

At the north end the ditch is traversed by a 
very modern causeway of earth, which supersedes 
the earlier drawbridge. At the south end, 
ground is highest, and the ditch 
about 50 ft. deep and 80 ft. broad, there remain 
two engaged piers upon the scarp and counter- 
searp, and between them two detached piers; of 
which the outer has fallen against the mner. 
All are rectangular; and the inner of the de- 


Marquis of Queensberry, we may add, usually'| tached two is considerably the largest, and’ pre- 


bably carried a tower for the protection and 


estate of Kellhead, near Annan. Of this respect-| working of a double drawbridge. These piers 
able, but by no. means architecturally remarkable,| are of flint rubble, cased with ashlar, of which 
a small part only remains. 


At the outer end is the earthwork of a téte du 


found in| »ont, or ravelin, of triangular plan, the passage 
from which was a little to the east side of the 








* Bee p. 548, ante. 
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apex. This work was evidently constracted 
when artillery was in use, and is attributed to 
Henry IV., during the campaign of 1589. It no 
doubt represents an earlier barbican, also of 
earth and timber. There are now no traces of 
masonry beyond the bridge. This work opens 
upon the ridge of the promontory, which widens 
and rises somewhat higher to the south. Its 
surface is secured with banks and ditches, the 
remains of field-works of various dates, both of 
attack and defence. 

The design of this castle ditch is peculiar. 
The more obvious plan would have been to place 
the walls upon the edge of the hill, and scarp 
its sides down to the valley with such steepness 
as suited the ground. Instead of this the upper 
40 ft. of the hill, being chalk rock, was scarped 
vertically, and then faced or revetted by a wall, 
upon which was placed the enceinte wall of the 
inner ward. At the foot of the revetment was 
then excavated the ditch just described, the 
material being thrown outwards so as to form 
an artificial scarp, which thus became a sort of 
advanced banquette or earthwork, beyond the 
ditch, representing the crest of the glacie, and 
capable of being held by a line of soldiers, but 
which, when taken, was too exposed and too 
narrow to allow of its being held, or of cover 


being constructed upon it. This banquette was /| walls, as though the space between them had 
at a rather lower level than the foot of the| been turned to account below as well as above; 


opposite wall. 


Such an arrangement is found in other castles | original. 


in Normandy, and notably, as pointed out by 
M. Deville, at Molineaux, De Longueville, Bec 
de Montagne, and in the later work of Chateau 
Gattiard, where, however, it is less marked. 

The keep is rectangular, about 80 ft. north and 
south, by 70 ft. east and west, and at present 
about 60 ft. high. It stands in the south-west 
corner of the inner ward, close to the enceinte 
wall, of which its south-west angle forms a part. 
Its walls at the ground level are about 13 ft. 
thick. It presents three buttresses on the north 
face, and two on the south,—the third being a 
sort of cap thickening and enveloping the south- 
east angle. These are of the unusual breadth 
and projection of 9 ft., and they rise to the 
present, which cannot be above 10 ft. below the 
original, summit. At the north-east angle the 
adjacent buttresses are set square, leaving the 
angle free. The south face is plain, or nearly, 
excepting the cap at its south-east angle, which 
extends southwards, and is connected with the 
adjacent enceinte wall. The west face is plain, 
outside of which was the entrance. 

This is composed of a flight of steps, beginning 
upon the north face, passing by a doorway 
through its most westerly buttress, and which 
then, turning, is continued along the west face, 
until, at its south end, it lands in the usual 
square appendage or barbican common in these 
keeps. ‘This staircase was guarded by an exterior 
wall, and had a gateway at its foot, and one at 
its summit. It was covered over, as appears 
from marks upon the wall; and above it was, 
no doubt, the usual platform for defence. In 
the basement of the barbican, which forms also 
part of the enceinte wall, was a vaulted chamber 
opening into the basement of the keep; the 
usual prison. The landing story was also 
vaulted, in barrel, having at one end a loop 
towards the field, and at the other a door in the 
wall of the keep. 

Entering this door, the staircase is continued 
southward in the wall of the keep, up a roughly- 
vaulted, round-headed, mural gallery, until at the 
angle it reaches the level of the first-floor. The 
gallery now turns the angle, and is continued, 
on the level, half-way along the south wall, when 
it is stopped abruptly. A door on the right 
leads upon the enceinte rampart, and one on the 
left probably leads into the keep. 

The interior of the keep is composed of a 
basement and an upper, or perhaps two, floors, 
divided by a north and south wall into two 
chambers on a floor. This division-wall is said 
to be original, and ought to be so in a keep of 
this size, but it looks of the sixteenth century, 
and may represent an older one. The west 
basement is much choked up with rubbish. The 
east is tolerably clear, and shows an exterior 
aperture in its east wall, near the south end, 
which communicates with the adjacent south 
gateway. This may be original, but it is now a 
mere hole. In the north wall is a short mural 
gallery, entering a well-stair in the north-east 
angle, which ascends to the first floor and chapel 
only. The lower stage was not vaulted. The 
first floor has four windows on the north side, 
two in each room, and one on the east side. The 
second floor’ had also similar windows on its 


north, and a vaulted chamber on its east side,— 
no doubt a chapel. The chapel is formed by 
throwing a vault from buttress to buttress for its 
floor, and at a higher level for its roof, and above 
this were the leads. There are traces of similar 
chambers on the north front. The upper story 
has been vaulted in six bays, three on each side, 
duly groined and ribbed, as is shown by the 
. The material and the workmanship, 
no less than the section of the ribs, show this to 
be a late addition, probably of the sixteenth 
centary. 
The supposed two upper floors were very pos- 
sibly intended for one floor of state, with two 
tiers of windows and a chapel above. The 
chapel seems to have had a barrel round-headed 
vault, probably groined. The accounts show 
this eastern side to have been the royal chamber 
in the fourteenth century. The fire-places seem 
to be confined to the upper floors. As now seen 
they are of the date of the vaulting. 
In the south-west angle of the keep, very near 
the wall, is the well, of which the pipe was con- 
tinued at least to the first floor. It is about 6 ft. 
diameter, lined with ashlar, and in 1768 was 
choked up at 254 ft. deep, or about the level of 
the river ; adepth now reduced to 30 ft. or 40 ft. 
Outside, between the buttresses, are traces of 


but these walls are thin, and do not seem 


M. Deville cites the public records for the 
existence in 1318 of four turrets on the keep, 
roofed with lead. 

M. Le Duce, in his Dictionary, art. “ Donjon,” | 
gives a great variety of very curious detail con- 
nected with this keep, detail unknown to M. 
Deville, and for which there should be some | 
authority other than the traces actually existing, 
which are very unsatisfactory. 

The keep is built of large chalk flints grouted 
copiously in mortar, and cased outside with | 
ashlar, now mostly stripped off and removed. | 
Within, the flints are occasionally laid herring- | 
bone fashion. The ashlar was a calcareous tufa, | 
known in the country, and formed by the 
trickling of calcareous springs over moss and | 
similar vegetation. It was used in the earlier | 
castles, but not afterwards. The later ashlar of. 
the vaulting ribs and inserted door cases seems | 
to be a fine hard limestone, approaching Caen | 
stone in appearance, and perhaps actually that | 
material. Where the ashlar is wanting the 
putlog holes are seen, placed with exceeding | 
regularity. The joints of the original ashlar are | 
large, those of the later fine. The new and old 
ashlar can readily be distinguished; but one | 
flint wall is very much like another. 

The Inner Ward, in length about 160 yards, 
and in its greatest breadth about 70 yards, is a | 
natural chalk platform, revetted all round by a/ 
wall about 8 ft. thick, which on the east side is | 
reduced to a parapet, but on the west rises | 
about 20 ft. higher, probably its original height. | 
In 1708 this court contained the apartments of | 
the governor and the staff of the garrison, a 
well, and a chapel. These were probably of the 
sixteenth century or later, and have now entirely 
disappeared. 

The enceinte wall, which girdles this inner 
ward, deserves attention, as most of it is of 
early date. Setting aside the four northern 
towers with their curtains which are of later 
date, we have about 380 vards of curtain broken 
by five mural towers and three rectangular 
buttresses. Nearly the whole of the wall is 
faced with flint, with three bands of ashlar. 
Much of the flint is laid in herring-bone 
workmanship, the repairs, where of brick, being 
of much later date. The ashlar bands are of 
tufa. Of the towers two, half round, are on 
the east front. Of these one, though probabl 
original, has been cased with brick. The kas 
has had an ashlar base, and the upper part, of 
flint, shows herring-bone work. Each is about 
15 ft. diameter, with walls 5 ft. thick. 

Between these towers are three rectangular 
buttresses ; two of 15 ft. breadth and 12 ft. pro- 
jection, and one about 7 ft. square. The two 
former contain no herring-bone work, and are 
probably early additions, perhaps by Henry I.; 
the latter is original. 

On the west face are MOw no towers, but in 
1708 there were two; half-round, and of small 
size, traces of which remain. ‘They were, no 
doubt, original. 

The remaining three towers capped the three 
salient angles of the south end; the central 
containing the gateway, and the others flanking 











it. All are one-quarter engaged. 


The flanking towers are alike; about 22 ft 
diameter, and 55 ft. high from the exterior base, 
with walls 7 ft. thick. The bases are either 


to 
galleries. There is a regular 
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th 
story, and 
above it a floor on the level of the inner ward. 
They are not vaulted, and show no exterior 
herring-bone work, though one has a little inside. 
A modern summer-house has been built upon 
that to the south-east. 

The central or gate-tower is 24 ft. diameter. 
It is pierced at the level of the scarp by a por- 
tal which opens upon the drawbridge, the piers 
of which have been described; and there is a 

above this. 
portal ascends towards the keep; its de- 
tails are much broken down, and Jittle can be 
made of them. 

Of the enceinte of the inner ward there re- 
mains to be noted the northern gate-house. This, 
the original, and probably the only entrance to 
the Norman fortress, though much ruined, does 
not appear to have been materially altered. It 
consists in a rectangular building, 40 ft. deep by 
20 ft. broad, set in the centre of the curtain, 
with which its outer face is nearly flush. It is 
crossed by an outer, middle, and inner wall, each 
pierced by an arch of 12 ft. opening, through 
which lies the passage. There remain the rec- 
tangular grooves of a portcullis, and a few years 
ago was evidence of a second, and in the wall 
is herring-bone work. The arches are plain, 
without moulding or chamfer. The inner one is 
round-headed, and springs from a flat abacus, 
chamfered below. The joints of the ashlar work 
are about 1 in. wide. The curtains on either side 
of this gateway, though much repaired, seem to 
be original, and there are traces of the old 
round gate-towers. The pit of the drawbridge 
remains in front of the gate, upon the original 
line of fosse. 

The Ovurer Warp no doubt occupies the site of 
an earlier outwork. It is built against the 
narrow and north end of the inner ward, is four- 
sided, about 250 ft. north and south, by a mean 
of 110 ft. east and west. Its west side is straight, 
being the continued line of that face of the old 
fortress. The east face has a slight re-entering 
angle, caused apparently by the shape of the 
ground. At the two southern angles are two 
large drum towers, which connect the old 
and newer work, and, probably, replace two 
smaller and older towers. These stand in the 
line of the old ditch, and flank the Norman gate- 
way. That to the south-west, rather the larger 
of the two, and slightly oval in plan, has a mean 
diameter of 60 ft.; it is of two stages, both 
vaulted, or rather domed. That to the south- 
east, of 50 ft. diameter, is nearly circular, but 
has a remarkable spur, or keel-shaped projection, 
in plan, towards the field. It is of three stages, 
the two lower being domed. These towers are 
in fact casemates, having embrasures for small 
culverins towards the field. Each has a well- 
stair in its southern side, and is entered from 
the gorge. 

The two other towers cap the northern angles | 
of the ward, and flank the main gateway. They 
are of irregular form, semicircular to the field 
and angular within. In diameter they are about 
40 feet, and about the same height. They are of 
two stages, which have been domed. ‘The walls 
of these four towers are from 14 ft. to 16 ft. thick. 
They are of flint faced with brick. 

Between the gate-tower is the gateway, com- 
posed of a larger and smaller portal, the latter 
very narrow. The present work is modern, but 
no doubt, in this double entry, represents the 
earlier openings. The ditch, two detached piers 
standing in it, and with these the traces of the 
drawbridge, are concealed by the modern cause- 


way. 

in the west curtain, near the south-west 
tower, a flight of steps beneath hanging arches 
of brick descends from the ward level in the 
direction of the foot of the wall. This is much 
encumbered with ruin, but seems to have been a 
postern, opening upon the ditch. 

All the works of this outer ward are of flint, 
rubble-faced with brick, which material forms 
the lines of the embrasures. The quoins are 
sometimes of ashlar, as are the extensive string- 
courses and bands, and the dressings of the 
openings. Traces of herring-bone work in its 
west curtain, outside, will be accounted for 
afterwards. 

As the original castle was confined to the 
inner ward, its ditch everywhere encircled it. 
When the outer ward was added, the intercepted 
portion of the ditch was partially filled up, but 
the new work was included in a new ditch, 
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which was an accurate prolongation of the old 
one, of equal depth and breadth, and continued 
in the same direction. Accurate observation 
will, however, detect two slight shoulders in 
the counterscarp, showing where began the 
curve of the old ditch. 

Very remarkable in this castle are the 
subterranean GALLERIES, driven in the chalk rock 


beneath the lines of the original wall, and behind | 
the scarp of the ditch. These are now in part | 
blocked up, but there still remain two or three | 
;guard already mentioned, the tenant being | 


hundred yards of them of which the direction is 
known. They are entered by a passage in the 
inner ward, in its north-west quarter, and by a 
descent of fifty-four steps near the keep, and 
possibly from other points now lost. The 


galleries are about 7 ft. high and 6 ft. wide, | castle, at either end, it is covered by a broad bridge and the new gate of the castle. 
ditch, continued down the slope. 


rudely cut, and somewhat singularly laid out. 
They lie within, without, and beneath the wall, 
and give off frequent spurs or short passages 
intended to occupy any space in which a mine 
was likely to be opened. At this time they have 
been broken into at three or four points in the 
scarp of the ditch, about halfway down. They 
were intended as a system of permanent counter 
mines to meet any attempt at mining on the part 
of the besiegers. In one place a large central 
pier is surrounded by a gallery, whence the 
branches go off; an arrangement intended 
probably to check the progress of those who 
might break in. So far as is known these 
galleries, of which a survey was made in 1708, 
are confined to the southern half, or four-fifths 
of the old castle. There are none under the 
outer ward. 

Outside, and to the north-east of the outer 
gate, are some semicircular platforms, which 
seems to have played a part in the defence of 
the castle; but whether before or after the use 
of artillery is uncertain. 

Tue Bet.—A curtain wall, which originally 
was about 5 ft. thick, and from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, commences abruptly upon the crest of the 
counterscarp in two places; one on the east 
opposite to the mural tower, which marks about 
the centre of that front of the castle, and thence 
descends towards the river, and the other north, 
close outside of the drawbridge of the main 
entrance. This latter wall is continued down the 
hill, and makes a bold sweep towards the town, 
and finally reaching the river bank, joins the 
river wall. The enclosure thus formed contains 
about twice the area included by the ditch of 
the castle, and has long been known as Le Bel 
or La Baile, a form evidently of the Norman- 
Latin Balliwm, called by us the “ Bailey.” This 
enclosure is traversed by the road from Dieppe 





| From this gate the approach ascends to the | charging cost of transpo 
| castle, having the curtain-wall as a protection | stone, each of 16 to 18 “ tonneaux,” from the 


bearing those names. A third, or water-gate, |chronicler of the twelfth century, says that 
to the east, opened upon the river. Upon the King Henry I. “fortified admirably the Castle 
north front appear to have been two small half- |of Arques with walls and a tower.” This has 
round mural towers, of which one remains. The | been held to show that the whole structure was 
river has somewhat encroached upon the lower | the work of Henry, who reigned from 1105 to 
part of the Bel, and has undermined part of the | 1135, and the extreme boldness of the buttresses 
wall, | and superincumbent constructions of the keep 
The Dieppe gate, which is also that from the | no doubt favour this view; but, as M. Deville 
town of Arques, was in 1433 called “ La pre- | remarks in the same passage, similar reference 
miére Port du Bel de Chateau d’Arques,” and is made to Gisors, Falaise, and other castles, 
as such was the subject of a tenure by castle known to be of earlier date. 
M. Deville is disposed to attribute the southern 
bound to defend it for forty days in time of war. | gate to Charles V., as he finds a record of 1367, 
rt of 6 “nances” of 


Where this wall approaches the | river to the castle, for the masonry of the new 
This 
material was taken by the king’s direction from 

A flint-wall may be of any age, but the re- | the dismantled “ manoir” of Veules or Weulles, 
mains of the gates, which a few years ago showed | at St. Valery-en-Caux. The accounts of 1378-80 
round-headed arches, prove this enclosure to be mention the tower on the bridge behind the keep, 
of early date, probably one of the earliest additions | its drawbridge, axles, ties, ‘‘vergues” or levers, 
to the castle, and made by Henry I. No doubt, | 18 ft. long, and its beams of 9 ft. Probably the 
before the construction of the outer ward, the three towers are Norman; but this was pro- 
wall of the Bel was produced, so as to unite with | bably the southern drawbridge and gate, and 
those of the castle. M. Deville has discovered a | the opening of the communication between this 
part of this wall worked into the great curtain | and the basement of the keep. These works 
of the outer ward, which lies in its line, and | are attributed to Charles V. about 1378-80. He 
may still be seen. probably only pierced the existing central tower, 

Looking to the history of this castle, and to | not otherwise altering or rebuilding it. 
the evidence afforded by its remains, there can; The next considerable work was the outer 
be little doubt that the keep is the oldest part of | ward, which may be attributed to the fifteenth 
the whole, and the work of the Conqueror’s century, subsequent to the use of brick and the 
uncle, Guillaume d’Arques, between the years introduction of siege artillery. It is singular 
1039—1043, and it is supposed one of the earliest, | that no record of this very considerable work 


on its right. 





if not the earliest of the rectangular Norman 
keeps known. The chronicle of Normandy, cited 
by M. Deville, says of William, “Si fist faire 
une tour moult forte, audessus du chastel 
d’Arques,” as though there had been an earlier 
castle, which is possible. 

To William or his immediate successor must 
be attributed the enceinte of the inner ward, the 
excavation of the ditch, and the formation of the 
galleries. All these no doubt formed part of the 
original plan, and it is only the occasional 
appearance of round turrets upon the wall that 
leads to the opinion that any time intervened be- 
tween the actual construction of the keep and 
of its surroundings. 

The southern entrance, with its gate and two 
flanking towers, and one or two of the other 
mural towers or buttresses, seem to be addi- 
tions, but of the Norman period, probably the 
work of the Conqueror’s son, King H Se 
who, about 1123, seems also to have enc the 
Bel. Robert de Thorigny, called also “ Du Mont,’ 


to Martigny, which passes through the two gates | from his abbacy of Mont St. Michael, a Norman 


| should be preserved, for it included not only the 
| outer ward, a castle in itself, with its enormous 
towers and massive curtains, but the extension 
of the ditch, in itself an immense work, the 
repair of the older walls and towers, and finally 
the fitting up and vaulting of the keep. All 
this is supposed to have been the work of 
Francis I., and it is said that the date of 1553 
| was inscribed upon some of the additions to the 
_ keep. 

Rain IV., during his occapation of the castle 
in 1589, may have constructed quarters in the 
inner ward and repaired what was amiss in the 
old building; but more probably his traces are 
to be found in the field works which crown the 
adjacent hillg and along the high ground towards 
Dieppe. z 

I Nes been thought that the ditch of the 
castle is a remain of an older fortification, such 
a work as the early Normans or still earlier Celts 
might have constructed. No doubt this was 
often, perhaps usually, the case, with the sites 
of the great Norman castles, both in Normandy 
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and in England, and the position of Arques is a 
tempting one. There is, however, no positive 
evidence of an earlier encampment, and if one 
there was, it is probable that it was entirely 
removed when the present very peculiar ditch 
was excavated. 

It will be observed that the keep is so placed 
as to command both the inner ward and the 
most exposed side of the castle, that along the 
level ridge of the promontory. It was perfectly 
capable of holding out when all else was taken, 
and finally, if threatened with fire or starvation, 
had a possible escape by the galleries. : 

This castle is the triumph of Norman skill. 
Often attacked, it was never taken by storm. 
Without being a royal residence it was visited m 
peace or in war by our Norman kings, from the 
Conqueror to John, and by most of the kings of 
France, from Henry I. to Henry IV.; and, after 
a lapse of 800 years, its oldest parts are still 
those best worth attention, and are at least as 
well preserved as the additions of far later date. 


1867. C. 








A PUZZLE IN THE NAMES OF SOME 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


WHEN Southey was on a visit to the pleasant 
city of Norwich, two difficulties, he tells us, 
mightily puzzled and perplexed him, — the 
number of turnings in the streets, and the in- 
and-in medley in the genealogy of the important 
family of the Gurneys of “ that ilk.” 

A difficulty such as Southey encountered 
puzzles and perplexes us. Curious and inquiring 
as we are, and have long been, about English 
architects, we have at times found ourselves in a 
Campbell and Breadalbane maze about the 
families of some of our best-known architects 
and builders:—the Dances and the Hollands, 
the Gundys and the Gandy- Deerings, the Hard- 
wicks, the Gwilts, the Smirkes, the Wyatts, and 
a Wyatville. 

We first hear of an architect or builder of the 
name of Dance— George Dance’’—in or about 
the year 1737, when Caroline, queen of George IL., 
died, and Colin Campbell and Kent were fashion- 
able architects through Lord Burlington’s recom- 
mendation and ruling influence. Dance’s great 
work was the “Mansion House” of the Lord 
Mayors of London. He died on the 11th of 
January, 1768. In the Soane Museum there 
ig a large folio of miscellaneous drawings 
(originals) by Dance. What more is known 
about him ? 

The second George Dance (the son, I presume, 
of the Mansion House architect) was the archi- 
tect of the Old Bailey Prison in London—a 
building the exterior front of which tells most 
unmistakably its use. This George Dance was 
born in 1740; married 24th March, 1772, Miss 
Gurnell, of Ealing, and, dying 14th January, 
1825, was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
side of Sir Christopher Wren and John Rennie. 
His two folio volumes of profile portraits, en- 
graved by William Daniell, R.A., are well known 
and deservedly admired. James Love, the actor, 
who died in 1774, was the son of this George 
Dance.* 

Sir Nathaniel Dance (alias Holland), third 
son of Mansion House Dance, was born in 1730, 
and died 15th October, 1811, aged 81. He 
married a Mrs. Drummer, a Hampshire heiress, 
and changed his name to Holland. His widow 
(Lady Holland) died 12th June, 1825. Sir 
Nathaniel resigned his Royal Academy designa- 
tion of R.A. on his marriage in 1790. There is 
a portrait of him by Cipriani at the Academy, 
aud a half-length engraving of him by Gharles 
Turner, after R. Westall, R.A. 

We come now to Joseph (Giandy, elder brother 
of John Peter Gandy. He took the name of 
Deering; had property in Buckinghamshire ; and 
was M.P. for Aylesbury, in that county. In 
1826 he was elected an A.R.A., and in 1838, a 
Royal Academician. Exeter Hall, in the Strand, 
will preserve his name. Tet me add that he was 
living in April, 1814, at No. 58, Greek-street,, 
Soho; and that he died in 1844. 

From the Gandys to the Hardwicks is an easy | 
and natural step; and here we have another in- | 
volved architectural family. In April, 1802, Mr. | 
Thomas Hardwick was living at No. 55, Ber- | 
ners-street, Oxford-street, next doof to the Mrs. 
Tottingham (No. 54) on whom Theodore Hook 
played the memorable Berners-street coal-order 
hoax. He was there in the same house, and for 
many years, when Robert Smirke, the painter, 





* Genest’s History of the English Stage, v, 411. b 


was living at No. 13, and Henry Bone, the ena- 
melist, at No. 15. : 

As to the Gwilts,—were there not more Gwilts 
than two architects of name,—George, who died 
in 1886, and Joseph, who died in 1863? I may 
be allowed to observe that there is a good ac- 
count of the latter in the Builder of 3rd October, 
1863. 

For nearly a century the family of the Wyatts 
has been well known to London contractors and 
London masons. James Wyatt, who died 1n 1813, 
having half destroyed the character of Salisbury 
Cathedral, is buried in Westminster Abbey, with 
a tablet to hie memory, close to the grave of 
Camden, in the south transept or Poets’ Corner. 
His best work, the Pantheon i Oxferd-street, 
London, is still standing to préservé his name. 


published) from a competent 
out of place. - 

“The late James Wyatt was » im- 
mediately on his return to Eng m his 
educational tour in Italy, on the erection (1770) 
of the original Pantheon in the Oxford-road,— 
then one of the suburban avenues into London. 
He produced a magnificent structure of most 
elaborate Roman architecture, which was for 
many years a fashionable place of resort, some- 
what similar to Ranelagh (see allusion to it in 
the Critic). This building was destroyed by fire, 
except the portion connected with the entrance 
portico in the Oxford-road, and the side entrance 
in Poland-street. It was then rebuilt as a 
theatre, and was again destined to be a favourite 
with the fashionable world, for the performance 
of operas chiefly. It fell, however, into oblivion 
(or rather, into Chancery), and remained for 
many years deserted and dilapidated ; its capa- 
cious stage during its latter years being occu- 
pied by Graham, the aéronanut, for the construc- 
tion and occasional inflation of his balloon. It 
was so tenanted (the audience part being thickly 
enveloped in soot and cobwebs, and reported to 


1834 a few gentlemen visited it with a view to 
the erection of the present bazaar at their joint 
expense. 

With the exception of the rooms next the 
entrance, the whole of the walls were then taken 
down to within a few feet of the ground, and 
other premises purchased, so as to gain an access 
through into Great Marlborough-street. The 
present structure was designed by and executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
at an expense of between 30,0001. and 40,0001. 

The entrance-front, in Oxford-street, as origi- 
nally designed by Wyatt, was but little altered, 
an attic being added, and the portico increased 
in size, and otherwise remodelled. The front 
rooms, which formed the refreshment-rooms in 
the original building, were converted into gal- 


|leries, for the exhibition and sale of pictures, 


&c.; and the whole area of the theatre was 
occupied by the great room of the bazaar, being 
about 116 ft. long, 88 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high 
in the centre. An aviary and conservatory con- 
nects this great room with the southern entrance 
in Great Marlborough-street ; and the wing, 
which extends from the great room eastwards 
to Poland-street, is devoted to the private accom- 
modation of the numerous renters of the bazaar. 
There are rooms for the deposit of goods, as they 
are brought in from the wholesale dealers ; in- 
spectresses’ rooms, refectory, kitchens, &c.; and 
the whole extent of the basement, nearly three- 
quarters of an area in extent, is occupied as 
wine-cellars.” * 

A Jeffrey Wyatt changed his name from 
Wyatt to Wyattville. He was nephew of the 
Pantheon Wyatt, born 3rd of August, 1766, and 
died 18th of February, 1840. Windsor Castle, 
as restored or rebuilt under IV., still 
preserves his name, and Chantrey’s inimitable 
bust of him, his shrewd look and features. The 
bust well deserves the site it occupies in Wind- 
sor Castle. 





There are still more Wyatt architects. Old 
Drary-lane Theatre,—the Drury of the Rejected 
Addresses,— 

“ By Wyatt's trowel patted plump and sleek,” — 


was the work of B. Wyatt; and Apsley House, 
at Hyde Park Corner, as we now see it, was 
designed by Messrs. 8. & B. Wyatt. Of Wyatts 
living this is not the time to speak. 

: Perer CuNNINGHAY. 





Pint. the “ Companion to -" British Almensck for 
,’ are many other details, drawn u Professor 
Hosking, of King’s College. slid 


The portico in Oxford-street is ne risiag ground 
harmonious in all its parts, and . 
Some account of the Pantheon (hitherto un- 
will not be 
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SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion of the members of thig 
society has taken place. The locale of meeting, 
previous to the proceedings of the day com- 
mencing, was at the Box Hill Station of the 
South-Eastern Railway, and the Dorking Station 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way. One vehicle was occupied by Belgian 
volunteers : it was an open one, and the strangers 
had to endure a drenching rain, which they did 
with equanimity, disdaining umbrellas. The 
route was to Great Bookham Church, which was 
down for the first visit, and Burford Bridge, 
Mickleham, Leatherhead, and Fetcham were 
passed. After a long ride, Great Bookham was 
at last sighted, with its little church on the 
i , nestling among the trees. 

Mr. Alfred Heales gave @ description of the 
chareh and its associations. 

The company then resumed the route onward 
thweagh Little Bookham and Effingham, towards 
West H Place. 

Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, of Chilworth 
Manor, gave an interesting account of the mano- 
rial associations from the time it was 
by the Berners family down to the present period. 

At the conclusion of the account the company 
dispersed, and minutely examined all the vari- 
ous works of antiquity with which the house 
abounds. 

Mr. Austen, on the lawn, gave a short account 
of the front of the mansion. 

The company then repaired to West Horsley 
Church, which abuts on the mansion. 

Mr. W. H. Hart, in the absence of Mr. R. 
Bray, gave some account of the registers, and 
mentioned the startling fact, that in overhauling 
an old cupboard, a few minutes before, and 
alighting upon some ancient records of great 
interest, the sexton coolly informed him that 
there would have been more had he not from 
time to time used them as occasion required to 
light the fires in the church! This announce- 
ment rather startled the auditory, and many 


be in a dangerous state of dilapidation) when in | Warm expressions of animadversion were hurled 
against the register-burning “man in office.” 


Saved from this conflagration were many inte- 
resting parochial records, which Mr. Hart handed 
round to those present, dating from 1694. All 
these were in a perfect state of preservation, and 
contained the names of some who were in 
attendance. Mr. Hart suggested that they 
should be handed over to the society, who would 
have them bound, and place them among their 
archives, 

The rector, the Rev. H. 8. Cerjat explained 
some of the brasses and monuments. The 
company afterwards drove towards Uplands, 
Merrow Downs, the residence of Mr. W. Willmer 
Pocock, the president of the society, who had 
invited the members and visitors to a collation. 
The return journey was made over Newland’s- 
corner, famed for its extensive views. 








A NEW CEMENT. 


We learn from Galignani that M. Sorel 
has communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a new cement, being a basic hydrated oxy- 
chloride of magnesium. It may be obtained 
by slacking magnesia with a solution of chloride 
of magnesium in a more or less concentrated 
state. The denser the solution, the harder it 
becomes on drying. The magnesian cement is 
described as the whitest and hardest of all those 
known to this day, and it can be moulded like 
plaster, in which case the cast acquires the hard- 
ness of marble. It will take any colour, and has 
been used by the inventor for mosaics, imitations 
of ivory, billiard-balls, &c. The new cemeat 
possesses the agglutinative property in the 
highest degree, so that solid masses may be 
made with it at a very low cost by mixing it up 
on a large scale with substances of little value. 
One part of magnesia may be incorporated with 
upwards of twenty parts of sand, limestone, and 
other inert substances, so as to form hard 
blocks. By means of these artificial blocks, 
building may easily be carried on in places 
where materials for the purpose are scarce. All 
that is required is simply to convey a quantity 
of magnesia and chloride of magnesium to the 
spot, if there be none to be had there, and then 
to mix them up with sand, pebbles, or any other 
matter of the kind close at hand; blocks can 
then be made of any shape, and imitating hewn 
stone. This magnesian cement may be obtained 
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at a very low cost, especially if the magnesia be 
mtg gar the mother-ley of salt-works, either 

M. 8 process, and 
be drochloric acid are prewar: For same time, 
or else by decomposing the ley, which always 
contains a large proportion of chloride of mag- 
nesiam, by means of quicklime, which by double 
decomposition yields magnesia and chloride of 
lime containing a certain quantity of chloride of 
magnesium, and which, with the addition of 
various other cheap substances, may be used for 
whitewashing. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON 
ARCH AOLOGY. 


Ar the opening meeting of the Archeological 
Institute in Hull, the Archbishop of York made 
an address as President, His Grace said,—We 
may be proud of the two churches in Hull, Holy 
Trinity and St. Mary, the former inviting and 
the latter having received a wise and liberal 
restoration. Hedon, a town which even in the 
time of Edward I. languished in poverty, fearing 
the nearness of the two rivals, Ravensrod and 
Hull increasing from day to day—Hedon, which 
in the time of Edward III. confessed that its 
commerce depended upon a sewer called the 
Sturch, along which boats used to pass to the 
borough, and that the said sewer was dried up, 
has managed to preserve for us a church worthy 
of a more flourishing and numerous population ; 
and we cannot wonder that it bears some marks 
of decay. Unlike Hedon, which contains ex- 
amples of various styles, the beautiful church 
at Patrington is of one period, the Decorated, 
and has the symmetry of one design. Its grace- 
ful spire, for which one is thankful in a country 
where a height of 190 ft. is almost mountainous, 
its noble oak roof, its beantifal proportions, 
entitle it to be called, after the fashion of county 
historians, “The glory of Holderness.” A 
writer describing it in 1840 (Wm. Poulson) 
speaks of its ruinous condition. But it is al- 
ready partly restored, and its present incumbent 
has shown such zeal in so arduous an under- 
taking that the completion of it cannot beamatter 
of doubt. Of the Abbey of Meaux, the remains 
are very small, but the archwologists have to 
thank Mr. Edward Levine for publishing a 
volume of MSS. relating to this important house, 
and amongst them a chronicle of its government 
and doings. Further from us, but within easy 
reach and embraced in the scope of the present 
meeting, the Minster of Beverley, and St. Mary’s 
Church in the same place, now worthily re- 
stored, the Priory Church at Bridlington, the 
Abbey Church of Selby, the church at Driffield, 
possessing, we are told, an effigy of Paulinus, the 
first Archbishop of York, Howden with its 


chancel and chapter-house in ruins and fast dis- speculative inquirer, and in such hands archw- 
appearing, Thornton Abbey and the remains of ology had not advanced very much beyond the 


the abbot’s house, which are to be explained by 
one who has studied domestic architecture with 
the greatest success ; all these, and many other 
monuments of the piety and skill of ages long 


gone will pass before us, and will be lectured | 


upon by those whose knowledge may be trusted. 
Let us hope that with such a programme the 
veteran supporters of this society may carry 


away with them pleasant recollections, even new | 


information from this meeting ; let us hope that 
the novices whom they meet here,—a body over 
whom I should have many claims to preside,— 
may retain the instruction that they are certain 
to receive, and may catch the infection of that 
fervent zeal for the past which animates this 
and the sister association. In reading the 
transactions of the sister society, to which 
I happen to belong, I am struck with the 
moderation of the present race of archeologists 
in fixing the limits of their science, and in 
the method which they pursue within those limits. 
Archeology is a science of the remotest past ; 


but this 

ethnology, the history of languages, and the 
stndy of susimbeudlinmsenmminan . 
Archwology, according te one ity, Shald 
be content to separate herself from ell 
tempting subjects, and to confine herself to the 
study of the works of human skill, which indicate 
the growth and social condition of man. A 
boundary-line so artificial as this is likely to be 
transgressed from time to time. The charter, 
the chronicle, and the will are often to, 
although the object of the sciences is not the 
written documents, but they are used not so 
much for the written thought as for some 
tangible monument on which they may throw 


light, not so much for the t of mind 
they contain as for their account of things pro- 
duced by manual skill. The charter illustrates 
for us some church, castle, or abbey; the will, 
with its inv of household possessions, 
admits us to the interior of a dwelling which we 
can by no other means reproduce as it was upon 
the day when the left it never to 
return. The main business of arch is with 
the work of men’s hands. For my own part, I would 
venture to submit that, in taking for its materials 
all the materials of , archsology would do 
better still. Iam to see a t of 
h connected this institute. Now this 
is avery narrow and artificial one, but 
within it the has learned to pre- 
scribe to himself rigid rules of method. You 
know that every science consists of two parte, 
the collection of facts, and the grouping of the 
facts when collected under some idea, or law, or 
principle, call it what we will. A French writer 
tells us that in the course of their history 
sciences pass th three stages—the theolo- 
gical, the metaphysical, and the positive. I 
prefer to say that sciences are found in three 
conditions. The first, where facts are scanty 
and theery too active; the next, where facts 
have been industriously collected, but theory has 
not been applied for their due interpretation ; 
and the last or perfect condition, where facts 
have been abundantly supplied, and theory has 
been used with soberness, and yet with bold 
sagacity, for their explanation. Now, the 
peril to science has always been on the side of 
the tendency to theorise overmuch. The hypo- 
thesis, too swift of foot for the laggard expe- 
rience, has left her far behind. Bacon, in the 
sixteenth century, usually has the credit of 
awakening the world of science from a specula- 
| tive dream to a sober experience; but the re- 
marks of Leonardo da Vinci and others show 
that this was felt by other minds. Bacon was the 
spokesman for his generation of an intuition which 
| perhaps no one else could have expressed so well 
or with so Jarge a result. Now, the temptation 
| which besets all physical sciences perhaps assails 
archeology with the greatest force and success. 
| Over the restored building, or the exhumed relic, 
| the feelings of wonder, reverence, respect, and 
| curiosity are aroused : who can wonder that the 
theory, or rather guess, is prompt, or that it is 
lambitious? Dr. Stukeley wrote, in 1740, that 
,the church at Driffield was very old, and con- 
| tained an effigy of Paulinus, the first Archbishop 
|of York. I probably do him no wrong in saying, 
that the only evidence connecting the basso 
| relievo which still exists in the church with my 
| great r, was that Paulinus was the 
| first and most illustrious archbishop, and that 
| there was no particular reason against fixing his 
‘name to the ecclesiastic with a crosier whom he 
| found at Driffield. Stukeley was a wild and 





| monks of Meaux, who record that in the reign 
‘of Henry II. “the bones of King Arthur, and 
‘of Guinevere, his queen, were discovered at 
Glastonbury,” and were distinguished by most 
unmistakable marks, for Arthur’s thigh-bone 
exceeded by three fingers the length of the 
tallest man’s thigh-bone that had ever been 
found when measured down to the knee. More- 
over, the space between his eyebrows was of the 
| breadth of the palm of a man’s hand. One 
understands the mistake which makes artless 
monk and credulous doctor hasty to make over 
to saint and hero the first great and worthy 
thing that imagination can manage to connect 
with their names. But of this kind 
are not archwology, and it makes little differ- 
ence in our estimate of them whether they 
happen to be right or wrong; they tend to 
bring the whole subject into ridicule and dis- 
repute, 

Many people think, to this day, of a museum 
of collection 








uities as a of stones and 
s ticketed into dignity by falsehoods, 
and divide collectors into two classes—those who 


other people. Modern archeologists do not, | 
apon the whole, deserve this harsh estimate. In 
the transactions of both our English societies 
there is a remarkable caution and sobriety. To 
avoid a groundless theory seems to have become, 
as it were, part of the moral code of the arche- 
ologist. The time for theories, it seems to be 
admitted, begins when the collection of facts has 
been large and general, and as exhaustive as the 
subject seems to admit. Archzology has passed 
through the same stages as the other sciences. 
Once chemistry like astronomy was bare of 





deceive themselves, and those who would deceive | 


facts, but fall of dreams. But she was born 
late; and her earlier trips and stumbles took 
place amongst her grown-up sisters, who make 
merry with her failure; yet the ridicule has 
stimulated her efforts, and no science walks 


mously old; but an archzologist sets them side 
by side with vessels known to be of the fifth and 
sixth centuries after Christ, of the sort known 
as Anglo-Saxun, and finds the form the same. 
Surely this marked similarity of form is worth 
more than any mere speculation as to what the 
age of the lake dwellings ought to have been. 
And this brings me to eonsider a little more 
closely the work of the archzologist, and to 
recognise ita dignity and worth. Archzxology 
might be called the microscope of history ; and 
we know that without the microscope neither 
geology nor physiology could have reached its 
present exactness. Ehrenberg computed that 
every cubic inch of a stratum of Tripoli powder at 
Bilin, in Bohemia, contains 41,000 millions of the 
microscopic organisms, and this bit of stone or 
pinch of powder, a thousand times more populous 
than this island of men and women, would have 
kept its wealth of life a secret only for the micro- 
scope. One may say that without this instra- 
ment the science of physiology could not exist. 
The services which archeology render 
to hi are of the same kind, and in 
the end they will probably not be less. 
Next to the soil of England, perhaps English- 
men are most interested in that country from 
whence the word of life has come to them—the 
land which the Lord made holy by His foot- 
steps—the land which for eighteen centuries 
seems to have been mourning in ashes the crime 
of having put Him to death. Wecould not stand 
in Nazareth, embosomed in its low and rounded 
hills—we could not shelter from the heat under 
one of the aged olives of the Mount of Olives 
without our hearts burning within us with a 
sense of ter nearness to the heavenly. We 
of the English Church, known in those Eastern 
lands as “ Christians of the Book,” have studied 
with peculiar care the scenes that throw light 
upon the Bible. Strange to say, the archwology 
of Palestine is still in its infancy. The jealousy 
of Mahometans, and not less the jealousy of 
Christian sects towards each other, have 
hindered us from using the proper means; 
and the traveller has stood guessing and 
theorising upon some mound of earth under 
which perhaps lay buried the monuments 
that would have solved the riddle and set 
the guesses at rest. We have hardly broken 
ground in Palestine, though we know that 
the evidence we seek must be buried under 
the soil. But here, too, a inning has been 
made. Our Government has lately published an 
elaborate work, full of exact measurements and 
plans, and photographic reproductions. A 
society has been formed for the exploration of 
Palestine, and a fortnight since I pleaded the 
cause of this society in a long interview 
with Fuad Pasha, the powerful minister of the 
Sultan, who promised that every aid should be 
given to our that was consistent with 
public order. “The Turkish Government,” he 
said, “is tolerant to all; but the danger lies in 
the fanaticism of Christians against each other. 
We, too,” he added, “ believe in Chris*, the Son 
of God, born of the Virgin—ascended into 
heaven; only the crucifixion we do not believe.” 
‘hat is still to Jews a stumbling-block, to Gen- 
des foolishness. But with larger powers our 
j:ttle society will pursue its work so far as its 
means allow, and a word of sympathy and a 
word of prayer from members of this body will 
be valuable to us. 
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for the recreation and other wants of the immense | the repose of nature, which is only broken b 
| population which has accumulated upon the | the pleasant sound of the water, the dry vasihing 
| banks on each side of the Thames at London. In of the withered grasses, and the netes of insects 
/all directions, wide tracts of land are being and solitary birds. 
| occupied by buildings of various kinds. Others—| The spirit of travel is one of the characteris. 
‘and the spaces seem, when looked at, to be enor- | tics of Englishmen. It is said that this feeling 
| mous,—are devoted to the purpose of burying | is more developed in Scotsmen, but respecting 
‘the dead; and in various directions—in some | this trait we will not enter into dispute, and will 
|instances by a slow process, and in others with just remark that the wanderers from the British 
la degree of rapidity which is astonishing—the | Islands have found their way, notwithstanding 
| barren districts are showing the several phases | dangers of all kinds, into most parts of the 

of progressive management in land culture. But world, Notwithstanding the attention which 
} we must not wander further in this direction at has been bestowed on other matters, the explora- 

present, and may only remark that, both in the tion of rivers to their sources has always been 
|| metropolis and while sojourning in provincial|/a favourite kind of adventure. It is, there. 
| towns, we have found health, amusement, and fore, not wonderful that if at home we have no 

§ instruction in observing with interest and care ' opportunity of examining such a watercourse as 

the rivers, streams, and other water-courses the Nile, we should be tempted to take advan- 
which flow through the various neighbourhoods. | tage of what in this particular kind of adventure 
'Get some distance away: take, for instance, | offers itself; and, even without moving from our 
‘the Tyne, and by some means of convenient own land, the journey throughout the course of 

water-transit sail from the rugged rocks on the Thames or of the Severn, if well performed, 
‘which the priory and castle stand; see the | would yield adventures with which the traveller 
‘church and spots connected with the Vene-/| might with reason feel satisfied. Many would 
‘rable Bede at Jarrow, the vast groups of ships, | be unable to spare time for this purpose, al- 
A CHAT ABOUT AY ‘the staith and other means rd ee = though such a wandering, either alone or in 
| vessels with coals, the great docks, manufac-| company would, in fine weather, prove ve 

TES“ RIVES Fier em and other and varied scenes of industry ; | delightful; and therefore many, Pecanirne in 


In times that have not long gone by when | the smoking and steaming of innumerable those bygone years to which we have referred, 
have been content, if dwelling in London, with 


there were but few facilities for travelling in| chimneys, the commanding appearance of the | L 
comparison with those of the present, a voyage to|canny town of Newcastle, with its Norman the examination of some of the tributaries of 
Gravesend, or a journey to St. Alban’s, Windsor, | keep, the symmetrical lantern of its ancient Father Thames. Take, for instance, the river 
or other famous places in the parts surrounding | church, its famous bridges and other buildings, Lee, or the artificial stream made with so much 
London which are now within an hour’sjourney,| both old and new. Then, with knapsack on | skill, patience, and cost by Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
was looked upon as an adventure of as much | back and staff in hand, away to the immense | and called the “ New River.” Either of these 
consequence as we at this time attribute to an | manufactories of the Hawthorns, the Stephen- | streams will guide a cheerful company of Lon- 
doners in a pleasant way towards the Hertford- 


expedition to the Datch coast, Paris,or the border- | sons, and Sir William Armstrong; look to , i 
ing parts of Northumberland, Durham, or other |the Roman wall; refer to our histories for | shire hills; or the “ Mole” and some other 


comparatively far-off places. A journey to) accounts of Scottish armies of invasion; away | streams which flow into the Thames will take 
Edmonton, Waltham, or for travellers of greater to Wylam, where George Stephenson was born, | the pedestrian to many a delightful spot, where 
endurance and enterprise, to Epping Forest, and where the locomotive was first brought into | the landscape painter, the architectural draughts- 
was an undertaking of consequence. But in| a rough working order; and so on to the little | man, and the antiquary might find subjects for 
those days, many pent-up Londoners were con-| churchyard of Ovingham, where Robert and | study, nor would the naturalist and the geologist 
tent to be able to wander with their children to Thomas Bewick lie buried, and to the ruins of | find the soil unprofitable. 

the Southampton Arms, the Bedford Arms tea- | Prudhoe Castle; to Bywell, with its two little | But as regards the metropolis, the Londoner 
gardens, or to other pleasure-grounds at Camden- | churches—one the Black Church, the other the | who in past times would have been content 
town; the Load of Hay, on the road to Hamp-| White Church ; the castle ; the Roman and other in the holiday-journey to Bagnigge-wells, the 
stead, or to Chalk-farm. There was also remains of antiquity; and then through wild Spa-fields, Merlin’s Cave, and some of the 
accommodation nearer to the City bounds, at and solemn scenery, many points of which other places for the refreshment and repose of 
the Adam and Eve, in the Tottenham-court-| are rendered more than usually interesting travellers, is forced to go further in search of 
road, and the tea-gardens of the same name ad- by the legendary lore which is connected green fields; and the little boys, humble fol- 
joining old St. Pancras Church. Then there was| with them. And as mile after mile is passed, lowers of old Isaak Walton, who with parcels of 
the Elephant and Castle, and, not so far south, | and the pencillings in the portfolio and note- provisions, earthenware vessels, willow rods, and 
the Fortune of War. Nor in this list of tea- | book become more numerous, the chief stream | other articles intended for the fell destruction of 
gardens and taverns should we omit the far- of the Tyne dwindles away, until in the dry roach and dace, and such small fry, are obliged 
famed Bagnigge Wells, the Merlin’s Cave, the summer weather its course and rise amongst the to walk miles away, even from Clerkenwell and 
Angel at Islington, the White Conduit, and heather-covered hills are scarcely distinguish. the southern parts of Islington and St. Pancras, 
other places of refreshment which were scattered able. Such a trip is not without its peculiar before they have the chance, with success, of 
hereandthere. Even now antiquaries who have | delights; and one in connexion with journeys of casting a single line; and the bournes and 
diligently examined the books of local history con- | this kind is, that the traveller is taken out of | streams which passed through parts of the City, 
nected with London and its environs will meet | the beaten track ; he meets and mixes on terms| and were so familiar to the dwellers of Old 
with much disappointment when they go in of friendly familiarity with travellers by the | London, are hidden from the sight. And glad we 
search of the realities. Wonderfully has the) way, and the dwellers who lead simple lives | should be ofthe circumstance. Notwithstanding 
antiquarian map of the metropolis been changed. | away from the turmoil of towns. | the evident advantages of this shutting-up pro- 
Although in the parts which lie from fifteen| The English rivers have all—each in its way— cess, however, there are one or two drawbacks, 
to twenty miles around London, there are! varied interest; and we know of few modes in| which may be worth referring to. One of these 
scenes of exquisite beauty, which show a high | which a summer’s holiday could be better spent | is, that besides the watercourse, they brought 
state of cultivation; there are also immense} than to select one of our rivers, and wander | along the margins a dash of the country into the 
tracts of heathy, wildly-picturesque, and unculti- from the outlet in the ocean tothe humble origin | town, and seemed to point out the way, espe- 
vated land, which seem to have been disposed | in the fissures of rocks, in minute gurgling | cially in days when the watercourses had not 
as they are for the express purpose of providing | streams, or in springs in moss-covered basins, in | become so polluted as to render them unwhole- 
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some to the body, to pleasant walks which did 
not lie far away from the homes of the artisans 
and their children. 

To refer, however, to the quarter of a century, 
or thirty years ago, mentioned at the commence- 
ment of the present paper: even then the chief 
of London streams had become hidden from the 
sight, cast into a state of oblivion to all except 
some of the authorities at the City Office of 
Sewers and a few very old inhabitants, or a 
small party of learned and painstaking anti- 
queries, who, by the patient examination of 
plans and maps, could, and even can now, by 
the names of the streets, or by the peculiarities 
of the gradients of the surface, trace the course 
which those once lucid waters ran, and in which, 
in Queen Eliza#beth’s days, and for long after- 
wards, close by the on House, and in other 
parts within the City walls, the small boys of 
those generations may have caught minnows, 
or captured frogs, and chased the butterflies. 

At the time we have stated (about thirty years 
since) although the Old Bourne and the other 
City streams had been for long closed, the River 
Fleet and the New River came, with the excep- 
tion of a short length, openly and directly to their 
destination. 

At this time there was but little difficulty in 
effecting an exploration of the course of the Fleet, 
from its source to the huge gully-hole from which, 
at high-water, it tumbled a polluted and unwhole- 
some stream into the Thames; and, when the 
river was low, it fell with a splashing, heavy 
noise, adding during many yards of space to the 
unwholesome deposit which, to a depth of several 
feet, had collected on the shore. From the river, 
along Bridge-street and Farringdon-street, the 
Fleet stream was hidden from the river, and a 
substantial sewer passed in nearly a direct line 
to the back of the houses which formed the east 
side of Field-lane, but those who felt desirous to 
examine it might be fitted with water-tight jack- 
boots and suitablegarments,and, in the guidance of 
some of the men whose business keeps them for 
many hours in the day attending to those great 
underground channels,—on the careful keeping 
of which the health of the metropolis much de- 
pends,—they might enter the covered part of the 
Fleet and progress northward. It was some time 
before the eye became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, notwithstanding the use of lantern-light, 
and to the deep roaring noise of the water. Far 
ayay in the distant perspective was a small light, 
which did not appear larger than a shilling, but 
seemed of an intensely-blue colour, and this 
showed the termination of the sewer at the point 
to which it had then been carried. In course of 
time the lantern-light began to glimmer on the 
brickwork, —on the thick water, unpleasantly 
tinted with a sickly greyish green, on the 
_ picturesque figures of the assembled company, 
on points of communication with other drains, 
and parts where, in summer months, when the 
water was not raised by heavy rain and thunder 
s:orms, there were accumulations of a dark- 
coloured, sandy-looking substance. At the time 
referred to, mud-larks and others often explored 
the Fleet in the search for articles of various 
value, which had been thrown away by careless 
housewives, or to pursue their trade of rat-catch- 
ing, or in some instances to damage traps and 
carry away metal work of really small value, but 
which would be costly and troublesome to replace. 
Boys and youths ex themselves to 
danger, not only from the flow of the Thames, 
but also from those sudden land freshets which 
accumulated, and rolled down the Fleet stream 
with irresistible force, aided by the numerous 
streams which flow from various  direc- 
tions. The noise of the water, the peculiar 
sound of the conversation in this long archway, 
and in parts the heavy rumbling of the carriages 
on the pavement overhead, when once heard, 
kept their places in the memory amongst the 
strange noises of the great capital. The air 
was heavy here, and we were not to pass 
from this portion of the bowels of London to the 
regions above, and to notice that behind Field- 
lane the actual surface of the Fleet river was 
about 10 ft. below the surrounding level, and 
that on each side, more or less, the houses were 
planted on a kind of quay, partly of brick and 
partly of stone work, 

From a suitable point, if we gould by any 
possibility have closed our sanitary eyes, the 
scene which was here presented would have been 
pleasant in respect of its striking and pic- 
turesque appearance. Here and there passing 
across the uncovered stream there were tumble- 
down wooden bridges, supported in part by 
rugged and dilapidated houses. From some 





windows women were throwing liquid 
and from others drawing water ont 
stream, which was often ied to 

uses. From many parts were hung 
to dry; and here and there were open spaces, 
one of them being part of the premises of the 
celebrated “ Horse-slaughterer to his Majesty.” 
Others were devoted to preparation of cat’s-gut, 
sausage and polony skins, which in immense 
festoons hung in various parts of the ditch. 
There were other unwholesome such 
butchers’ slaughter-houses and premises 
tripe-dressers, placed in the midst of tenements 
which were let to families, forming a dense 


t for those who had not been acclimatised 
to the atmos it was, in the days referred 
to, advisable to make a détour for the purpose of 
obtaining a breathing of better air, but good air 
could not be readily had in this vicinity. It 
would be difficult, however, for any one who had 
formerly known this locality to recognise it now. 
Over a large space the houses have been swept 
away, and those who once resided in them are 
dispersed, but accounts of the dwellings which 
once stood here have been given in these pages, 
as we saw them, both in the broad daylight, and 
in the darkness of night, when evil was rampant. 
Then the deep shadows of London were less 
known than they are now; but words, even 
when aided by the pencil, would fail to give a 
full idea of the terrible conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the metropolis, and in this 
district especially. ’ 

Unable to find satisfactory air in the locality, 
part of which is now taken for the und 
railway and its terminus, and where the partially 
completed vaults mark out the lines of new streets 
in such an imperfect and strange way, that the 
boys have been the first to christen it by the 
name now generally known as “the ruins,” we 
wandered back over the surface of the part 
through which we had passed from the Thames 
in the covered sewer, and by means of old 
accounts, and prints, formed something like a 
notion of the scene here in the time of the grim 
walls and other portions of the Fleet Prison, 
with its outer walls and keeps eastward of the 
London-wall, Newgate, and so forth; the high- 
pitched centre of the inconvenient Fleet Bridge 
at Holborn, and before the Great Fire of 1666, 
Old St. Paul’s, and portions of Ludgate and the 
City wall ranning towards the Thames. At the 
time of our exploration, however, no such marks 
of particular antiquity met the eye. Large 
houses without mark or picturesqueness, stretched 
along New Bridge-street, past obelisks at Fleet- 
street ; the large bare wall, and the forbidding 
but singular-looking portal which afforded an 
entrance to the dreary, unwholesome, and un- 
healthy-looking debtors’ prison : but even this 
has passed away, a circumstance which few will 
regret. 

Again sauntering northward we reach the 
open part of the Fleet, and marvel, while look- 
ing along the line of the Fleet-valley and com- 
paring its past value with the sums which it 
would at present fetch if placed in the market. 
For instance, the site of St. Pancras Workhouse 
would, only a few years since, have brought the 
usual price paid for pasture-land; but when 
thought of for an extension of the Midland 
Railway Company’s line, the solicitor of the 
company offered to the vestry 80,000/.—to be 
paid without interest in four yearly instalments 
of 20,0001.—for the freehold land, the Vestry 
Hall, and other buildings. The land consists of 
7% acres, so that the price offered was over 
10,0001. per acre; but after a consultation with 
Mr. Lockyer, the architect, the Board of 
Directors resolved that, in consequence of the 
central and advantageous position of the work- 


of the 
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house, and the opening which the still un-| figure 


occupied land offered for any necessary exten- 
sion, the proposal of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany for the purchase of the property be 
declined ; and there can be no doubt that they 
were right on this point, for the value of the land 
will largely increase, and with great rapidity. It 
is a wise policy for those who wish to endow 
charities to let them depend for income upon the 
revenue of well-chosen land in the suburbs of the 
metropolis. Many remarkable instances of this 
might be given; but the following may be taken 
as a characteristic illustration. One William 
Harper, was born in the town of Bedford, from 
which town he came to London; and having 
carried on business as a tailor, became a mem- 
ber of the Merchant Tailors’ Guild, and eventu- 
ally served as Sheriff for Middlesex, and Lord 
Mayor of London. In the reign of Edward VI. let- | 


ters patent were granted him, conveying to the 
town of Bedford 13 acres 1 rood of meadow- 
land, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in 
the county of Middlesex, of the annual value of 
401., for charitable ases, for benefit of the 
inhabitants of Bedford and also of the school- 
house in the said town, which had been built 
by this worthy. The land was subsequently 
built upon, and now comprises part of Bed- 
ford-row, Bedford-street, Gray’s Inn-passage, 
Featherstone-buildings, Hand-court, Three 
Cups-yard, Princess-street, Red Lion-street, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, Theobald’s-road, and 
other places. The houses were leasehold, and 
the leases having all fallen in, the estate, 
which was only worth 1401. a year, now pro- 
duces 13,0001. a year, and is known as the 
Bedford Charity. Other instances more im- 
mediately in the way of our journey might be 
mentioned ; but we are in sight of the glittering 
and richly-coloured banners of Field-lane, and 
being invited by fair dealers, we enter this 
singular London region. 

“Buy &@ good Ingian handkerchief, gentle- 
men ;” “ Here is the genuine article ; half a dozen 
for a sovereign ;” and other invitations to pur- 
chase meet the ear; and it is not easy to move 
along in consequence of the pulling and pushing 
and the bewilderment caused by the flutter of 
silk handkerchiefs and articles of male and 
female costume, the persuasive voices of the 
daughters of Israel, most of whom were more 
fat than fair, and the mingling of male voices 
which more resembled the croaking of ravens 
than the speaking of human beings. Here as we 
pass along may be noted all the pecnliarities, on 
a small scale, of Petticoat-lane; here were 
second-hand tools for workmen, boots and shoes, 
hats, caps, and whole suits of clothing, the chief 
of which were renovated and altered with such 
skill, and shone with such resplendent bright- 
ness, that the original owner would have failed 
to recognize the once familiar articles, which 
for long he had been accustomed to wear. Very 
skilfal were the artists who effected those works 
of restoration; but vain was the trust which 
might be put in them by purchasers, for the 
chemical processes and rubbings, the hot glazings, 
and stiffenings, do not render the worn-out 
materials substantial ; and as regards the gloss, 
the tail-end of an April shower or a few hours 
of a London fog, at once undeceived the most 
sanguine, and caused the discreet to distrust for 
evermore the charm-working of the dealers, who 
still in loud words offered to stake their existence 
that old articles revived in this way were “ better 
asnew.” In Field-lane, now no more, there were 
no indications of the rural condition from which 
its name was derived, except that the narrowness 
of the flag-stone covered footpath was of about 
the same width as that of many country foot- 
paths; but now the noise and crowding were 
bewildering, and here and there amongst the 
shops there could be noticed narrow dark pas- 
sages, which led to upstair tenements, crowded 
with people, and back premises abutting on the 
side of the Fleet, in which lurked dangerous- 
looking groups of idle people, who eyed with 
dark glances any strange visitors. At the time 
mentioned, dog and cock fighting, rat-killing, 
badger-baiting, the fighting of boys and of men, 
and other barbarous practices were common in 
back slums such as this without interference ; 
for then, although the time since is so short, 
it appeared to be a police rule to leave the 
benighted dwellers of these lecalitics to their 
own resources. There were also in the lane 
lodging-houses for travellers, which were daily 
and nightly places of resort for thieves, their 
trainers and associates ; and here might be met 
with old men, from whose physiognomy George 
Cruikshank doubtless studied that remarkable 
of Fagan with which the story of “ Oliver 
Twist” is illustrated. Very skilful were the 
thieves who dwelt there, and it was by no means 
unusual that visitors who might have ventured 
into Field-lane from motives of curiosity, and 
effected a purchase, were robbed of the goods, 
and perhaps of other articles, before leaving it. 

The dilapidated appearance of many of the 
premises which abutted upon the Fleet was 
ex i . Some of the houses were built 
of wood, mixed with brick and plaster, and both 
exteriors and interiors were crumbling to pieces. 
In some of the least unsightly of those yards 
and other premises which at one time had been 
gardens, all the vegetation which remained was 
a few dead and withured trees; but there were 
gathered on those spots human weeds, where the 
flowers and fruit should have been, in the form 
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of boys and youths, who in groups were as in- 
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tently bent on gambling as if the game were 4 
matter on which life and death depended. Such 
were the nests of the young gaol-birds of Field- 
lane, which, for the most part were watched over 
by some neighbouring Fagan, who gained profit 
from their destruction. 
In much the same way the River Fleet passed 
amongst the houses of Clerkenwell to the west 
of the workhouse towards King’s-cross, where, @8 
also along the Old St. Pancras-road, the stream 
was hidden from view; but old inhabitants re- 
member when it was open throughout the dis- 
tance. At the bottom of the King’s-road, opposite 
the workhouse, by the garden behind the Ele- 
phant and Castle Tavern, and by the bottom of 
the grove,—this point forms the subject of one 
of the engravings,—a curious sailing-vessel was 
found imbedded below the stream. Some said 
it was of ancient British or Danish date, when 
the stream was navigable up to this point. 








PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 


Tue following additional works have been 
selected by prizeholders in the Art-Union of 
London :— 


From the Royal Academy.—Carrickfergus Castle, near 
Belfast, G. Danby, 100/.; Phillis, A. Johnston, 601. ; The 
Young Student, 8. B. Halle, 60/.; Cattle Ploughing, 
Wicklow, A. Burke, 60/.; Mountain Stream, North Wales, 
R. Harwood, 501.; A Stormy Summer’s Day, E. 8. Rowley, 
40l.; A Domestic Scene, A. W. Cooper, 40/.; Shadows 
and Sunshine, M, G, Brennan, 36/.; The Temple of Kom 
Ombo, F. Dillon, 35/.; Giovannina Roma, Miss | 
Solomon, 35/.; Autumn Time, F. W. Hulme, 35/.; Win- 
ter’s Evening, G. A. Williams, 35/.; The Race, J. A. Fitz- 
gerald, 301. ; Cockmoor Vale of Monteith, R. F. Mac, 25/. ; 
On the Lea Marshes, T. J. Soper, 25/.; In Epping Forest 
—Evening, E. L. Meadows, 25/.; On the Banks of a River, 
E. Gill, 25/.; From the Bavarian Highlands, A. Ludovici, 
217,; The oe Cradle, J. C, Monro, 20/,; Boulders on 
the Teign, W. Wilhems, 207. 

From the Society of British Artists.—King Henry the 
Eighth, Act 3rd, Scene ist, W. Bromley, 200/.; Away 
from Smoky London, J. Tennant, 150/.; Beatrice in the 
Arbour, E. J. Cobbett, 100/.; A Tedious Sermon, T. 
Roberts, 1001.; Scene near Barmouth, J.C. Ward, 751. ; 
Scarborough, J. P. Pettitt, 751. ; nag ay oe 8 Smack, 
W. Bromley, 731. 10s.; Waiting for the Lock-keeper, J. 
Tennant, 63/. 8s.; View of Rome, J. B. Pyne, 60/.; The 
Message, H. Garland, 501.; Before the Duel—Love or 
Honour, R. Dowling, 50/.; A Spanish Lady, C. 8. Lidder- 
dale, 471. 5s.; The Brook Side, E. Holmes, 46/.; Pont-y- 
pont, North Wales, J. B. Smith, 45/.; Leisure Moments, 
A. Campbell, 40/.; Retour au Port, J. J. Wilson, 407. ; 
Anxious Momenis, W. Bromley, 40/.; The Fish Cart, J. 
Henzell, 401.; Cleaning the Old Lobster Boat, C. N. 
Henry, 401.; Marguerite Mocked by the Gossips, A. B. 
Donaldson, 40/.; Fruit and Bird’s Nest, W. H. Ward, 
321. 10s.; Morning—Marazion Bay, E. Hayes, 30/.; Even- 
ing on the Thames, C. J. Lewis, 30/.; North Shielde, J. 
Danby, 301.; In the Duddon Valley, J. Peel, 301.; 
Cottages at Capel Curig, J. Henzell, 30/.; On the Cluney, 
near Castleton, A. Panton, 30/.; The Beggar’s Story, 
Miss E. Brownlow, 301. ; The First Meeting of Valeria and 

Esea, T. Davidson, 301.; Harvest Time, A. J. Woolmer, 
28/.; Scene on the Conway, C, L. Coppard, 25/.; The 
Passing Storm, H. Birtles, 25/.; Sunshine in the Valley, 
L. C. Miles, 25/.; The Llheo, or Lew Rock, W. A. Knell, 
sen., 25l.; Kenilworth, R. Rayner, 20/.; Woodside, 
Norfolk, J. B, Ladbrook, 20/,; Dover Beach, B. Hayes, 
20/.; St. Margaret’s Bay, J. J. Wilson, 20/.; Faces in the 
Fire, H. King, 20/.; Winning, E. G. Girardot, 20/. ; * Will 
you have them ?” J. R. Powell, 20/. 

From the British Institution—Amalfi, G. E. Hering, 


From the General Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings. 
The Trial Trip, R. Tucker, 63/.; Many Hands make Light 
Work, J. Hayllar, 501. ; Herring Fishing, R. Tucker, 40/. 

From the Watercolour Society—Remains of Kenbaan 
Castle, H. Gastineau, 150/.; The Ferry, Geo. Dodgson, 
80 guineas ; The Wharfe, looking up towards the Valley of 
Desolation, P. J. Naftel, 731, 10s.; Lochnagar, Aberdeen- 
thire, G, Rosenberg, 451.; Chilham, Kent, David Cox, 
jun., 42l.; Judge Croke, Miss M. Gillies, 307,; Off Holy 
Island, Northumberland, J. Callow, 26/. 5s. f 

From the Institute of Painters in Water-colours.— 
Cockle Gatherers, J. H. Mole, 1051.; Salo, Lago di 
Garda, C. Vacher, 501.; Latest News from the Wer, C. 
Green, 501.; Mussel Gatherers, J. H. Mole, 35/,; Holy- 
rood in the Olden Time, J. Chase, 40. ; On the Brae-side, 
Hi. C, Pidgeon, 35. ; Mea Culpa, C. H. Weigall, 31/. 10s. ; 
Sunrise on Coniston Lake, A. Peniey, 26/. 5s.; Fruit, 
Mrs. Duffield, 261. 5s.; Waiting for the Ferry, J. G. 
— 231,; Goarhausen, on the Rhine, C, Richardson, 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 


Tue Commons’ Committee on the East Lon- 
don Water Bills are convinced that the quantity 
and quality of the water-supply from the ‘hames 
are so far satisfactory that there is no ground for 
disturbing the arrangements made under the 
Act of 1852. The New River Company and the 
East London Company, drawing their supplies 
from the river Lea (the former having also the 
springs at Amwell, affording about 4,000,000 
gallons daily), supplied nearly 38,000,000 gal- 
Jons a day in 1856, and 41,670,000 gallons in 
1866. The population supplied by them is now 
estimated at 1,458,570. The average daily flow 
in the Lea is about 90,000,000 gallons; in ex. 


treme dry weather nearly 60,000,000 gallons. 
The companies are bound to leave s:fficient 
water for the purposes of navigation. Any great 
addition to the present supply would make re- 
servoirs for storing water requisite, but there 
does not seem to be any difficulty in construct- 
ing such works. The committee are satisfied 
that there will be an abundant provision of 
water for the eastern part of London for many 
years tocome. They are also satisfied that, as 
far as science affords the means of judging, the 
water supplied by the New River and East Lon- 
don Companies is not only wholecome, but com- 
pares favourably with that supplied to other 
places. But they concur in the recommendation 
made by the Rivers Pollution Committee that 
after the lapse of a certain period no sewage 
(unless passed over land so as to become puri- 
fied) and no injurious refuse should be allowed 
to be cast into the Lea or its tributaries. The 
committee state that with remedial measures 
already provided for, the Lea will be as free from 
risk of contamination as the Thames, and will 
afford a supply of wholesome water of unques- 
tionable character to the East London Company 
at the lower source of supply, as it now does to 
the New River Company from its intake near 
Hertford. The other company, the North Kent, 
draws its water from deep wells, and no ques- 
tion has ever arisen as to the quality of the 
supply. 

The result of the inquiry is, in the opinion of 
the committee, that London is found to have an 
ample supply of good water at its doors, and all 
that is needed is to stop the systematic contami- 


R. | nation of it, and to pass a constant supply into 


every house, both of which objects are attainable 
and ought now to be attained. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
ISLINGTON, 


THE report of Dr. Ballard, the Medical Officer 
of Health for the parish of Islington, has been 
printed. A considerable portion of it consists of 
an interesting analysis of the cholera epidemic 
of last year, illustrated by a map, showing at a 
glance the localities where it prevailed. There 
were, between the 23rd of July and the 27th of 
November, 110 cases of cholera, with a fatality 
of 60 per cent.; and 231 cases of the milder 
form of choleraic seizure, with a fatality of 
nearly 4 per cent.; and the disease swept over 
the parish, as it were, in two waves,—the first the 
highest and most overwhelming, the second 
lower. There were three principal foci towards 
which the epidemic influence appeared to gravi- 
tate. The principal of these was situated at the 
southern extremity of the parish; the second 
constituted by Lower Holloway, the Queen’s- 


the third was the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Back-road, Kingsland. 

There is this in common in these three foci— 
they are all localities occupied by the lower class 
of the population, and situated at comparatively 
low levels. All to the south of the Essex-road 
is under 100 ft. of elevation. The second focus 
is situated at 100 ft. elevation, or a trifle above 
it ; and the third focus at and below 80 ft. 
elevation. 

Out of 108 cases, of which Dr. Ballard had 
precise information as to locality of attack, 73 
resided in parts of the parish situated at or 
below 100 ft. of elevation ; while of the remainder 
24 resided at an elevation, of above 100 ft. and 
below 120 ft., and 11 between 120 ft. and 1380 ft. 
of elevation. Above 130 ft. no case at all 
occurred. Out of the 73 attacked at an eleva- 
tion under 100 ft., 43, or 58 per cent. died; and 
out of the 35 residing above 100 ft. of elevation, 
22, or 62 per cent., died. Judging by the fatality, 
he is disposed to consider that other causes were 
more potent than this in determining the precise 
seats of outbreak in the parish, as well as the 
intensity of operation of the causes of the 
disease. 

As to the character of the houses in which the 
attacks occurred, four cases out of the number 
originated in the London Fever Hospital. These 
must be excluded; as also two, the locality of 
whose origin was not precisely known. 

Of the remaining 104 attacks, 23 only occurred 
in houses with fairly large and airy rooms, and 
of these 14 or 60 per cent., were fatal. Eighty- 
one occurred in houses with small, close, con- 
fined rooms, and of these 49 or 60 per cent. 





were fatal. The only conclusion the medical 


‘officer can draw from this is, that the epidemic 


influence was most felt in the houses of the 
latter class ; but when the attack occurred, the 
result was not apparently influenced by any cir- 
cumstance of this nature. 

Again, of the 104 attacks, 56, or more than 
half, occurred in houses more or less remarkable 
for neglect of general cleanliness. Of these, 36 
cases were fatal, or 66 per cent. On the other 
hand, 48 occurred in houses not thus remark. 
able ; some of them very clean, even where the 
rooms were small; and of these 27, or 56 per 
cent., were fatal. The uncleanliness of the 
habitations, then, had a distinct influence, both 
in favouring the occurrence of cholera and 
imparting to the disease a severe and fatal 
character. 








SANITARY PROGRESS IN 
EDINBURGH. 


To us who have taken an active part in urging 
the necessity for sanitary improvement in the 
northern capital, it is satisfactory to note that 
the magistrates and Town Council are about to 
put the enactments of their Provisional Order 
into operation ; and we condense from the Scots- 
man newspaper a few of the more important of 
the changes which it will introduce into the sani- 
tary system of the citizens. 

More extended powers of forming drains are 
conferred by the Order, and the authorities wil} 
now be enabled to execute much-needed works 
which previously they were utterly powerless to 
ondertake. Thus, for example, the district 
draining into the Lochrin Burn, the defective 
sewerage of which has long been complained of, 
is immediately to be dealt with under the Order. 
Provision is aleo made for the trapping and 
ventilation of sewers. No one can form junc- 
tions with drains in future save with the con- 
sent of the Council, and after paying such sum 
of money as they may fix. Under this system, 
every one will have to pay for drainage, and no 
one will be able to take advantage of the expen- 
diture of others without contributing his quota. 
Power is also given to the Council to borrow 
money for the construction of sewers, and to 
spread the payment of the sums borrowed over 
several years. 

Every house must be drained to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council; and if the owners do not see 
to this, the authorities may do so, charging the 
owner with the cost. No house can be built in 
future in such a way as that the walls of the 





road, and Palmer-place sanitary districts; and | 


cellars or lowest floors shall prevent proper 
| drainage ; and with a view to secure this, plans 


‘showing the levels of all houses to be built of 
| new, or rebuilt, must be submitted to the Town 
| Council for approval. From the decision of the 
| Council, if the plans are disapproved of there is 
| a summary appeal to the sheriff. 

All branch-drains and cesspools are placed 
under the surveillance of the authorities, and 
must be repaired, cleansed, and kept in proper 
order at the cost of the owners of the premises 
to which they belong, or for the use of which 
| they are constructed. 

The owner of every house, or part of a 
house, occupied by a separate family, is 
bound, within one month after notice from the 
authorities, to provide such house, or part of a 
house, with water, sinks, soil-pipes, and water- 
closets. In all existing houses, where water- 
closets ventilate into common stairs so as to be 
offensive or injurious to health, every practicable 
means must be taken for having such water- 
closets ventilated by shaft or other means com- 
municating directly and only with the open air, 
or in such other manner as the Town Council 
may direct. In all new houses to be erected for 
the use of two or more families, the water-closets 
must be constructed so as to ventilate by shaft 
or otherwise into the open air. 

Concurrently with the working out of these 
enactments must be the enforcement of the pro- 
visions which authorise the sheriff, on the appli- 
cation of the council and their officers, to deal 
with the overcrowding of dwellings. Wherever 
any inhabited house, building, or part thereof, 
has been rendered unwholesome or unfit for 
human habitation, by its being overcrowded, the 
sheriff may “limit the number of separate 
dwellings into which such common tenement or 
part thereof may be divided, or let to, and for 
the use of, separate families, and the number of 
persons who may be accommodated in such 
common tenements, or such parts thereof which 
may be let to, or for the use of, separate 
families.” 





} As affecting the ventilation and cleaning of 
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buildings, the Order provides that, before any 
school, place of public amusement, or other place 
for holding large numbers of people for any 
purpose whatever is. begun to be built, there 
shall be submitted to the council a plan and 
description of the proposed construction of such 
building, with respect to the means of supplying 
fresh air to, or proper access to and exits from, 
such building. The owners of all common stairs 
and passages are bound to have the same pro- 
perly ventilated and cleansed to the satisfaction 
of the burgh engineer and inspector of clean- 
ing; and these officers, as well as the medical 
officer, may enter all dwelling-houses or other 
premises where there is reason to believe that 
they are not in a cleanly condition. 

The Order prohibits the establishment, with- 
out the consent of the council, of any noxious 
or offensive business or manufacture within the 
city, or within 200 yards thereof. It enacts that 
no premises within the city shall be used as an 
infirmary or hospital without a license from the 
magistrates, granted only after certification by a 
medical officer. It authorises the medical officer 
to cause persons labouring under infectious 
diseases to be removed to the infirmary, and it 
further authorises him to cause to be removed 
to a funeratory, to be provided by the magistrates 


purposes of study and research declined from 
136,000 in 1861 to only 99,000 in 1866. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the collec- 
tions were packed almost in warehouses, and there 
was no inducement to collectors to leave their 
valuable possessions to the country. He believed 
there were many persons at this moment who 
would leave their collections to the country if a 
better state of things prevailed; and next year 
it would be the duty of the Government to sub- 
mit a plan to Parliament, which they hoped, if 
adopted, would bring about results which had 
long been desired. 

Colonel Sykes said the labouring classes ought 
to have the same facilities for visiting the British 
Museum in the evening which they possessed 
for going to the South Kensington Museum. 
There could be no difficulty whatever in fixing a 
number of sunlights in the building, from which 
no danger need be apprehended. 

Mr. Layard said if he were a trustee of the 
British Museum, nothing would induce him to 
consent to the lighting of such a vast building 
with gas. It was a very doubtful question if 
works of art, such as pictures, did not seriously 
suffer from the effects of gas. 











and council for the purpose, such corpses as, if 
kept, would be offensive or prejudicial to the 
health of persons in the same or any adjoining 
tenement. 


As regards the improvement of the City, the | premiums, one of 251. and the other of 151., for the 
Order also confers important powers upon the two best plans, with detailed specification, of 
Council. After one month’s public notice, they the cheapest double cottage, adapted for Suffolk 
may allow houses to be set forward so as to im- labourers; the designs in competition to be exhi- 
prove the line of street; and they may also, on bited at the Show of the Royal Agricultural 
making compensation to the owners, cause Society of England at Bury St. Edmund’s. 
houses projecting beyond the line of street, | 
when taken down in order to be altered or re- | ferred reported that there had been sixty-three 


COTTAGE DESIGNS. 


| Tue Suffolk Agricultural Society offered two 


The committee to whom the matter was re- 


pense of gullies is avoided. The committee, 
however, recommend that even this interruption 
in the line of roof should be omitted. In the 
larger bed-room is a corner cupboard, and in one 
of the smaller a closet. The internal work is 
designed to be neatly done, the doors being 
panelled and the casements chamfered. The 
total estimated cost is 1701. 3s. 8d.,—-approved, it 
is said, by a Suffolk builder. The woodwork is 
painted internally with three, externally with 
four coats. In the particulars of cost, the red 
bricks are put at 25s. per 1,000, the floor bricks 
at 42s., the pantiles at 7s. per 100. The brick- 
layers’ work is set down at 3s. 6d. a yard (9 in.), 
the flooring at 2s. 3d. 

In the second prize design, the front elevation 
shows the four windows of the living-rooms 
(two to each), with bed-room windows above 
them. The cottages form a square block, and 
the entrance-doors are at the side. Each opens 
into a lobby, from which there is access to the 
staircase, the living-room, 15 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., 
and the scullery, 9 ft. by 8 ft.6 in. The latter 
is provided with oven, boiler, and sink, and has 
also a pantry, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., each cottage 
being entirely independent of the other. The 
scullery has a door opening into a back yard, at 
the farther end of which is a privy, with its door 
at the side. Adjacent to the latter is an ash-pit 
common to both cottages. The staircase gives 
independent access to each of the bed-rooms, 
respectively 12 ft. by 9 ft., 9 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., 
and 9 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. Two of these have fire- 
places, and there is a closet, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., 
conveniently situated on the landing. Estimated 
cost, 1901. 





GAS AND GAS-PIPES. 








built, to be set back towards the line of the plans sent in for competition, the cost of carry- 


Ir there were no other reason why it is de- 


street or of the adjoining houses. They may also, ing out which, according to the designers’ | sirable that some radical change should be 
after a resolution to that effect at a meeting estimates, varied from 1061. to 3381. each. Upon | effected in the management of gas-supply, the 
called for the purpose, acquire houses or pre- this point the committee remark that, having | fact that the streets are torn up and the traffic 
mises for the purpose of widening, enlarging, | been assisted by practical builders, they have | stopped at the will of the gas companies would 
or otherwise improving any streets, courts, or ascertained that in many cases the estimated | be sufficient. If the pipes were laid in the sub- 
closes, reselling such portions of the premises so, cost is far below what the actual outlay would | ways, no such disturbance of the roads would 
acquired as may not be needed; they may drain, | be in erecting the same. The committee state | be necessary, and the cost incurred by frequent 
repair, pave, or otherwise improve streets, courts, | that :— paving and repaving would be dispensed with. 

and places where there may be doubts as to the, « After close investigation, they have unanimously} Bugthere are other reasons why it is inevi- 

an 


liability of owners to execute auch works. The | arrived an the conclusion that the plan bearing the motto | table that a complete reform must be accom- 


i aqui i ‘Suitability,’ and costing 1701. 3s. 8d., should have the : ¥ 
Council may acquire lands or premises for the | Sirol pelae of WAL. . ond that Che encoed pelen of 381. should | plished. Under the present system, the compa 


purpose of reserving them as vacant spaces, Or pe awarded to the plan bearing the motto of ‘ Level,’ and | Bies enjoy a monopoly, and the only control 
of opening uv} »vroughfares, or of improving | costing 190. i : ‘ | which the Government obtains in virtue of this 
the buildings, or of otherwise disposing of them, | , The former oe seunginine soaciion waass Se snqouvat |concession is in its very nature an evil. The 
° . ees inui »0f so a da, | as P 
so as to improve the sanitary condition of such sbiche aregiuses uhere the dressers cre in cach of the |dividends of the shareholders can never rise 
localities. | sculleries, instead of that in the bakery. In both plans |above 10 per cent. The Act of 1860 fixed that 
more sbedding outside is desirable. | limit, and as a matter of fact the limit has been 


| : " . 2 : - ee 
elaesond rive apair more raficrs at each end arer-| attained ; go that there iano longer any suficient 
| place is wanted in the scullery, also windows in the | motive to induce the companies to improve 
| Pantries for ventilation.” their process of manufacture with a view to 

TuE House, in committee of supply, has just| Messrs. Conder & Larkett, of London, were | economy or to supply gas of a better quality, for 
passed the usual vote for the British Museum, | accordingly awarded the first premium; and Mr./| in neither case could they gain anything by 
amounting this year to 99,6211., being 3,123/.| Shaw, of Birkenhead, the second. |change. The monopoly protects them, and the 
less than the estimate of last year. | nthe first-prize plan, the main entrances are | limit to their profits acts as a complete check to 

Mr. Walpole, in moving the vote, said that at each end of the block, the doors to the lobbies |improvement. This is the present state of 
the number of those who studied in the different | being further protected by simple hood porches. | matters as regards the gas-supply in the metro- 
departments was increasing, and that the accom. | In the lobbies are the doors of the living-rooms | polis, and it is very justly awakening the atten- 
modation required to be increased. Of the esti-| and staircases, the scullery opening from the | tion of Parliament. The problem is to devise a 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


mates a large part was devoted to the purchase 
of the Blacas Collection of Antiquities. 


| living-room ; and out of the scullery open the 


pantry and a cellar or fuel closet. The dimen- 


Mr. Layard said he considered that our col- | sions of the ground-floor rooms are,—of the front 


lection in the British Museum, as illustrative of | room, 11 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft.; of the back room, | quality. 


the progress of civilisation and art, was un- 
equalled in the world; and he believed the 
reason why it was not adequately exhibited at 
the Museum was the want of room. He should 
like to have some information on the subject of 
the great catalogue so long in progress, and 
when it was likely to be finished. He hoped the 
Government would next year seriously consider 
as to providing adequate room for our various 
collections. He had it in intention to bring for- 
ward a bill for the better arrangement and orga- 
nisation of our national collections, which he 
proposed to introduce next session, in the hope 
that it might be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Ayrton regretted that further arrange- 
ments had not been made for making the 
Museum accessible to the public. It was per- 
fectly easy to light the Museum with gas, with- 
out any danger from fire or injury to the collec- 
tion by the gaslight. 

Colonel Sykes thought the result obtained was 
by no means commensurate with the immense 
expenditure of money on the British Museum. 
He found that in 1861 the number of visitors 
was 779,000 ; in 1863, 554,000 ; in 1865, 677,000 ; 
and in 1866, only 516,000, showing a progres- 
sive decrease in that period. In the same way 
the number of those who visited the Museum for 


| 


6 ft. 2 in. by 8 ft. 9in.; pantry, 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
6 in. ; closet, 3 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in. Between the 
two sculleries and opening to the yard is the 
common bakehouse of the two cottages, which | 
is furnished with a large oven, kneading-trough, 
and copper. The cottages and bakehouse are 
thus brought within four walls. The water- 
closets stand at the end of the common yard, 
their doors opening away from the honse. A 
water-butt containing 130 gallons is provided to 
each cottage, but no provision is made for a well, 
owing to the impossibility of making any esti- 
mate for a work the expense of which entirely 
depends on the situation. There are windows 
to the staircases, and from the landing at the 
top of each independent access is obtained to 
the three bed-rooms, whose dimensions are re- 





spectively 14 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. 1 in.; 7 ft. 3 in. 
by 11 ft. 8 in.; and 8 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. 
Two of the bed-rooms in each cottage are fur- 
nished with fireplaces, and the third is venti- 
lated by means of a piece of perforated zinc in 
a framed opening in the middle of the ceiling, 
the air passing into a false roof terminated at 
each end by louvre boards. The windows of the 
upper floor being below the roof-plate, the roof, 
with the exception of these breaks for ventila- 





tion, is uninterrupted, and the additional ex- | 


plan by which the companies shall be encon- 
raged to improve their process of manufacture 
so as to cheapen gas and to supply it of a better 
And so perplexing is the task of 
solving this problem that the Select Committee 
appointed to investigate the question, and if 
possible to propose a remedy, has abandoned the 
task as hopeless. But a solution of the difficulty 
must be found; and until this is done we must 
seek it patiently. 

A scheme which has been proposed by Mr. 
R. H. Patterson is apparently attracting some 
attention. Mr. Patterson believes that any at- 
tempt to fix the price which the companies 
should charge for gas would be a mistake. He 
thinks that ordinary trade principles are suffi- 
cient to determine this point, and that it is 
beyond the power or province of Parliament to 
touch it. He proposes that, in order to secure 
gas of the best quality, we should adopt a sys- 
tem akin to that of the Excise. He would have 
certain officers empowered to apply appropriate 
tests for illuminating power at the mains near 
the manufactory, and for purity near the ex- 
tremities of the supply pipes, whenever and 
wherever they please. In short, that the gas 
companies should be treated as the distillers are. 
He recommends a system of heavy fines for the 
supply of gas of inferior quality, and these he 
would enforce, giving the inspectors a large 
share in the fines, in addition to a fair 
salary. With this check Mr. Patterson would 
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abolish the Act of 1860, which limits the divi- 


dend to 10 per cent. He would fix 8 per cent. 


asa starting-point, and above this permit the| 


companies to gain what profits they pleased, 


provided only that for every 1 per cent. so 


gained, one-half per cent. should be appropriated 
to a deduction in the price charged for gas. The 
half per cent. dividend would thus induce the 
companies to earn 1 per cent. by improve- 
ments in their process of manufacture, and the 
consumers of gas would profit equally with the 
companies by the lessened price consequent 
upon these improvements. 

But Mr. Patterson’s scheme comprises a still 
greater change. He thinks it desirable that the 
municipality should buy up the companies, and 
take the business into their own hands. The 
question arises, is the scheme practicable? To 
this Mr. Patterson replies as follows :-— 


“ The transfer of the property of the gas companies to 
the municipality (so to call it, or the aggregate municipal 
bodies) can be effected without any direct purchase, and 
without any loan or other financial process, on the part of 
the municipality. Ali that is required is to convert the 
shares of those companies into city bonds of equal amount, 
bearing 10 per cent. of yearly interest. The funds neces- 
sary for the payment of interest on these bonds are already 
in. existence: they are supplied by the proceeds of the 
rate at present levied upon the community by the com- 

anies, The only change which would be made would be 
that the present amount of the gas-rate would be collected 


by the municipality, and paid to the shareholders of the | 
companies as interest on the bonds, instead of being col- | 


lected by the companies themselves, and paid by them as 
dividend to their shareholders, 

This is all that is necessary in order, by one stroke, to | 
transfer the property and interests of the gas companies 
tothe municipality. No loan or new rate would be needed at 
all, And no }oss could possibly happen to the munici- 
pality from the arrangement, seeing that the funds re- 
quired for the annual payment on these new City bonds 
are already in existence.” 


There is something ingenious about the pro- 
position thus stated. A circular letter which 
Mr. R. H. Patterson has recently published ex- 
plains the matter more fully, but enough has 
been said to show that it deserves attention. 
The subject is a most important one, and legis- 
lation upon it cannot be long postponed. It is 
too late to do anything decisive this session, but 
the matter must not be allowed to drop. 








WELSH NEWS. 


Llangollen.—The court-house here has recently 
been completed. The contractor was Mr. John 
Griffiths, and the architects were Messrs. Lloyd 
Williams & Underwood. The cost was about 
1,2001.——The assembly-rooms and markets, 
designed by the same architects, are also com- 


window, given by Mr. Farrer, represents the 
granting, by King Edgar, of permission to the 
men of the north to make their own laws. In 
the centre is King Edgar, who, standing before 
the throne and holding the sceptre, announces 
to the ecclesiastical and military chiefs of the 
| north his grant to them of the privilege of 
making or choosing the laws for themselves. On 
the right of the king is his chancellor, holding 
his charter recording the concession. Next the 
| chancellor are Oskytel, Archbishop of York, and 
‘his attendants. On the opposite side is Oslac, Earl 
‘of Northumbria. With him are other northern 
chiefs, one of whom bears aloft the royal sword 
of state. Behind these chiefs is the Dragon, 
the ensign of Wessex, Edgar’s principal king- 
‘dom. In the lower compartments of the window 
are introduced the Dragon, the Raven, and the 
| White Horse, the ensigns of Wessex, North- 
lumbria, and Kent. This window has been 
‘manufactured by Messrs. James Powell & Sons, 
of London. Both windows were designed by 
Mr. James E. Doyle, the author of “ The Chro- 
nicles of England.” Other windows, continuing 
the series, and depicting some of the most 
interesting events in the city’s history, are in 
progress of manufacture, the necessary funds 
having been promised by other citizens. 














FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The thirty-third annual meeting 
of the Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland has been held in 
Queen-street Hall. There was a large attend- 
ance. The distribution of the prizes also took 
place in Queen-street Hall. The attendance was 
not large. The Solicitor-General presided. The 
chairman stated that the total number of sub- 
scriptions for the year was 5,235, compared 
with 5,171 last year, which he considered very 
satisfactory. 

Glasgow.—The window placed in the west end 
of the nave of the cathedral, and known as the 
“ Baird Memorial Window,” has been wantonly 
destroyed by a person named John Marshall. It 
is broken in three different places, by stones. 
The culprit was asked why he had committed 


_ the offence, and coolly replied he had an ill-will 


towards the church, and, were he liberated to- 
morrow, he would do the same thing. After- 
wards, however, he said he was starving of 
hunger, and did the act in order that he might 
be relieved from his destitute condition. The 
cost of the window was about 2,0001. 
Hamilton.— At the time of the demise of the 


pleted, the contract having been taken by  jate Duke of Hamilton, in 1863, a 1 wish 
Messrs. Morris Roberts. The total cost of the, was expressed by the tenantry on naniadio as 


works has been about 2,2001, 

Ruthin.—The contract for alterations and 
additions at Ruthin Gaol hag been let to Mr. 
Jobn Griffiths, whose tender was 8,0001. Messrs. 
Lloyd Williams & Underwood are the archi- 
tects, Mr. Lloyd Williams being county surveyor. 

Bangor.—The first portion of the contract at 
the George Hotel, Bangor, amounting to about 


4,0001., and including alterations to old house, | 


new portico, new laundries, kitchens, stabling, 
billiard-rooms, servants’ range, gas-house, &c., 
has been completed by Messrs. Thomas & Sons, 
of Bangor. Architects, Messrs. Lloyd Williams 
& Underwood. 





THE YORK GUILDHALL WINDOWS. 


Two more windows have been erected in the 
Guildhall. They are the giftsof the Lord Mayor 
(Mr. James Meek), andof Mr.R.Farrar (ex-sheriff). 
The Lord Mayor’s window illustrates the first 
of a series of historical subjects intended to be 
commemorated. In the centre of the window is 
represented the election of Constantine theGreat, 
ag emperor, at York, July, A.D. 306. Constan- 
tine, habited in a mourning-cloak, is represented 
aa receiving the principal military and civil 
authorities (among the former of whom would 
be the commanders of the 6th or Victorious 
Legion, so long stationed at York), who bring 
him the sceptre, the golden orb, the laurel 
crown, and the imperial mantle. The portrait 
of Constantine has been studied from his coing 
im the British Museum. In the lower compart- 
ments are introduced on each side the Roman 
eagle, and in the middle the monogram of our 
Saviour, which Constantine, after his conversion, 
adopted as a device for the imperial standard. 
This window has been manufactured by Messrs. 
Hardman & Son, of Birmingham. ‘The next 


| well as by many personal friends, that a monn- 

ment should be erected to his memory. A com- 
_ mittee was appointed, subscription sheets issued 
| and in a very short time a sum was subscribed 


} 


| sufficient to enable the committee to enter at 


| once into preliminary arrangements. The com- 
| mittee invited specimen designs for a monu- 
| mental structure ; and, after considerable labour, 
/and frequent consultation with Her Highness 
Princess Marie, the Duchess of Hamilton, at 
| length decided on adopting that furnished by 
| Messrs. C. H. Wilson & D. Thomson, architects, 
Glasgow. The site fixed on, and which was also 
approved of by the duchess, is at the entrance 
to Cadzow Forest. The monument is to be erected 
on a rock of red sandstone, on the bank of the 
river Avon. It is designed in the classic style 
of architecture, the plan being circular, with 
square projections for pedestals under columns. 
_ The basement will consist of masonry 8 ft. high, 
| with channels wrought on the joints, having a 
_moulded base-course about 2 ft. high and a 
cornice at top. At the front there will be a 
flight of steps leading to the interior of the 
monument. The floor will be paved with stone, 
and it is intended to fix seats between the 
colarhns all round the apartment. These seats, 
which are to be of stone, will be 1 ft. 6 in. high. 
There are to be nine columns, placed at equal 
distances ; each will be about 15 ft. high and 
19 in. diameter at the foot, diminishing to 16 in. 
at the top. The shafts of these columns are to 
be of Aberdeen granite, while the bases and 
capitals will be formed of freestone. In the in- 
terior of the monument a pedestal of 
granite, 6 ft. in height, and surmounted by a 
bust of the late duke, will be erected. The 
whole structure will be about 22 ft. in diameter 
outside, and from ground to top of roof’ about 
32 ft. high. The works are estimated to cost 
‘about 1,5001, 











j 





Paisley.—Some months ago a meeting wag 
held to consider what should be done with a 
sum raised by subscription in Paisley about: forty 
years ago, for the erection, of a monument to 
Wilson, Hardie, and Baird, who were executed 
in 1820 for the part they took in connexion with 
the Radical movement of that period. A good 
amount was collected in a short time, and the 
design of a monument by Mr. William Robin, 
sculptor, Paisley, was approved, and the work 
was proceeded with. The monument has just been 
erected in the cemetery here, and i 
in presence of a large number of spectators, It 
consists of a square basement and shaft, formed 
of a durable white freestone. 








DOWAGER COUNTESS OF ELLESMERE 
MEMORIAL. 


To those who have inquired on this subject, we 
are enabled to say that the three designs selected 
by the committee were those of Mr. Charles 
Henry Driver, of Westminster, London ; Mr. T, 
Graham Jackson, of Devereux-court, London; 
and Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford. The committee 
afterwards submitted these three to the arbitra- 
ment of Mr. G. E. Street, who, after visiting 
the locality, and examining the drawings, has 
decided in favour of Mr. Graham Jackson’s 
design. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
the above charity was held at Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s, for the purpose of 
receiving the report for the past year; for the 
election of president, treasurer, directors, and 
auditors for the year ensuing; and for other 
matters connected with the welfare of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Benjamin Hannen, president of 
the institution, occupied the chair. 

The secretary then proceeded to read the fol- 
lowing report :— 

“The directors, in presenting to the friends and sup- 
porters of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution their 
report for the past year, take leave to state that notwith- 
standing the unparalleled monet ion of the last 
twelve months which has so seriously affected all classes of 
society, the funds of the Institution have not diminished ; 
the annual subscriptions having increased, which, taking 
into consideration the above-named cause, is highly 
creditable both to the feelings and generosity of all con- 
nected with the building trades. 

Since the last general meeting several friends have been 
removed by death, and the direetors have to announce the 
receipt of the following bequests in aid of the funds of the 
Institution :—Firstly, the late Robert Forest, esq., 1,0007., 
less duty; secondly, the late Charles Beachcroft, wi 
50/.; thirdly, the iate H. Larner, esq., 21/,; fourthly, the 
late Charles Hack, esq., 2002., less duty ; and they take 
this opportunity of expressing their deep regret, and the 
lasting obligation which is due to their memory, together 
with a feeling of gratitude for the erous 
which prompted those gentlemen to think of the sorrows 
and alleviate y their bounty those of their brethren who 
had been less fortunate in life than themselves, 

Two elections of pensioners have been held, the first in 
November last, when three were elected, viz., two males 
and one female; the second in May, 1867, when a similar 
number was chosen, making a total of four males and two 
females during the past year; and two deaths have taken 
place during the same period, one man and one woman, 
making the number now in receipt of the benefits of the 
charity 45,—23 males and 22 females. Pensioners elected : 
Males—James Webb, elected November, 1866; J. F. Goff, 
ditto; George Huut, May, 1867; Charles Gravell, ditto, 
Females—Mrs. A. Colbron, Brighton, November, 1866 ; 
Mrs. Ann Walker, May, 1867. Pensioners deceased— 
John Noble, elected November, 1862, died Au , 1866; 
Mrs. A. Thomas, May, 1856, died A 1867. 1,3682. 188, 
Stock has been added to the Relief Fund, and 100/. 4s, 8d. 
to the Building Fund, making an addition of 1,469. 2s, 8d. 
Stock Three per Cent. Consols purchased during the past 
year. There is now standing in the names of the , 
for the Relief Fund, 9,806/. 103. 1d.; for the Building 
Fund, 2,832/. 11s.; being a total of 12,639/.1s.1d, The 
directors again notice with regret that there is still a large 
number of building carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, &c., 
who have not yet responded to the numerous made 
to them to become supporters of a charity which relieves 
so many of the trades in immediate connexion the 
building interest; but they do that, either of them- 
selves or through the persuasion of subscribers, they may 
be induced to give their support to the Builders’ Benevo- 
"lncomtiasad-otth whe special 

n ance wii 15, section 3, a i 
meeting was held on the 3rd ~ as wg ery aim 
St. James’s, to take into consideration what should be 
done with the 2,600/. and upwards now subscribed to the 
building fand, when the following resolution was passed: 
‘That it be recommended that there be a sub-committee 
formed from the general committee for the of 
selecting such sites of ground as may be eligible for the 
erection of almshouses hereafter, within a radius of seven 
miles from Charing-cross, the land not to be less than 
three acres in extent; and the report of such sites shall 
be laid before the general committee at their 
meeting for March, 1867, when they sball be 
to negotiate the purchase of the site upon whieh may 
determine,’ Several meetings of the said sub-committee 
have been held within the past six mon and plots of 
land viewed; but no definite result has been determined 
on, 
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The subscribers and donors are respectfully requested 
to notice that permanent offices have been taken in an 


eligible and central ee at No, 4, Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C.” 


The Chairman moved that the re-ort be re- 

ceived, adopted, and printed, which, being 
, Was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Plucknett, of the firm of Cubitt & Co., 
proposed that Mr. W. R. Rogers, his partner, be 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

Mr. G. Bird seconded, and Mr. Rogers was 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Plucknett was re-elected treasurer to the 
Institution, and the directors and auditors for 
the past year were reinstated for the year 
ensuing. 

The usual vote of thanks to the chairman and 
retiring president concluded the proceedings. 








A COMPETITION ABROAD. 


THE Society for “la Propagation de PArchi- 
tecture,’ at Amsterdam, offer a premium of 
500 florins for the best design for an Hétel de 
Ville for the capital of the kingdom. The 
rewarded design will be published. The com- 
petition is open to all nations, and should any of 
our student readers desire to enter on it, they 
may consult the programme at our office. 








THE PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
ARCHITECTS. 


A pEpuTaTIon from the Institute of British 
Architects, consisting of Mr. W. Tite, M.-P. 
(president), Mr. Lanyon, M.P., Professor Donald- 
son, and Mr. D. Brandon (vice-president), ha 
an interview a few days ago with Lord Jchn 


Manners, M.P., at the Office of Her Majesty’s j. to5 late 


Works, Whitehall-place. The deputation at- 


the Strand streets and longshore houses, <c., 
would thus discharge direct into the main sewer, 
as also the connexion with subway for supply of 
gas, water, &c., without crossing over or syphon- 
ing under the railway, which must upon the 
present arrangement be done to connect the 
present shore drainage with the main outlet 
sewer, and pipes to subway. Also the very 
tremulous agitation which the close proximity of 
the underground railway must produce on “ the 
whole length of this deep and treacherous-made 
ground,” and where neither light, air, nor 
ventilation can possibly be obtained, and the 
only exit for steam and foul air must be 
by shafts at intervals, to the injury of the sar- 
rounding inhabitants, for the whole length of the 
embankment. But if the position of the railway 
be reversed, so as to run immediately within the 
river wall, it may be thoroughly lighted and 
ventilated the whole length, by external 
apertures, 15 ft. or 20 ft. long and 3 ft. high, 
18 in. above high-water mark, and filled in with 
ornamental iron perforated work, in lieu of 
the present blank parapet wall ; and with white 
glazed brick slanting apertures to angle of roof. 
of tunnel, and a low water outlet for any per- | 
colation time might effect. This railway would | 
thus be as light as day, and free from smell and | 
unwholesome gases, as at Gower-street metro. | 
politan line. | 

Notwithstanding this error has so far ad-| 








vanced, there is yet time to rectify the evil | 


before the railway is commenced, or connected 


| with its Westminster approach. And even in 
| this there seems some blind generalship to have | 


j allowed so many “ thousands of thousands” of | 
|Joads of ground and débris to have been filled | 


| 


| 


in on either of these sites of construction; and | 


it is to be hoped that, through the medium | 


PROPOSED NEW SYNAGOGUE, 
LONDON. 


Stx,—Permit me in justice to myself and other 
unsuccessful competitors to correct a statement 
in your notice relative to this competition. 
Mr. Philip Hardwick was not consulted, nor did 
his opinion guide the committee in determining 
the merits of the designs submitted. I com- 
peted solely under the belief that the inferential 
obligation as conveyed in the instructions to 
architects would have been fulfilled by the com- 
mittee, and that Mr. Hardwick’s well-known 
ability and impartial judgment would, at least, 
have guided, if not determined, the ultimate 
selection. H. H. Cours. 

*,* The statement that Mr. Hardwick would 
so act came to us from the committee. 








THE CHISEL. 


Srz,—In reply to your correspondent, ‘‘ A Freemason,’ 
who asks when the chisel was first introduced into this 
country, I beg to assure him that it is possessed of a much 
higher antiquity than the eleventh century, as he sup- 
— There are evident marks of the chisel on the 

ntels of Stonehenge. There are chisels to be found 
among the relics of the Bronze period. How old that may 
be I cannot tell; but I think your pny erga would 
probably arrive at a sound conclusion were he to suppose, 
m the utter absence of authentic proof, that the chisel 
was introduced into this country much about the same 
time as the hammer ; and there can be no doubt whatever 
that it must be assigned to a period vastly anterior to that 
of the screwdriver. AN ANTIQUARY. 





CONORETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Srr,—I have refrained from making any remarks upon 
your correspondent’s letter in the Builder of July 6th 


| of your powerful agency and support, this evil | antil I made myself acquainted with the facts of his asser- 


| may yet be averted, and the public service and | tions. 


tended in reference to the commission to be paid | 
to the architects of that department for works | 


in connexion with the Houses of Parliament, and 
other public offices, concerning which we have 
already spoken. Lord John Manners said he 
would inguire into the matter; and as to the 
practice of the Governmental Boards, alleged to 
pay the 5 per cent. free from the measuring : 
further, that in requiring the measuring to be 
included in the charge of 5 per cent., he did not 
originate the question, but merely followed the 
practice of his office. 








PAYMENT BY LOCAL BOARDS. 


At a recent meeting of the United Water 
Boards of Duesbury, Batley, and Heckmondwike, 
a discussion ensued as to the plans and superin- 
tendence of two local supply reservoirs to be 
constructed at Staincliffe. Some of the com- 
mittee seemed to think they could draw the 
plans themselves. A letter was read from a 
civil engineer offering to make all the necessary 
drawings, general and detail, and the specifica- 
tions; to set out and fix all levels, superintend 
the works, attend all meetings of the Board 
when requested, &c., for one per cent. on the out- 
lay. A correspondent on the subject says :— 
This will give the profession a clear insight into 
the treatment they are likely to receive, and the 
rivals they are likely to encounter, when they 
become competitors for the premiums offered by 
local Boards. If it is right to learn from the 
enemy, one receives a miserable lesson in pursuing 
the right ! 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT AT WHITE. 
HALL, AND THE RAILWAY. 


Sin,—As an engineer of upwards of fifty 
years’ experience, 1 beg to call your attention 
to this important subject. According to a pub- 
lished account of the north embankment, it is 
intended that the underground railway (fortu- 
nately not yet commenced) is to be constructed 
on the inner side of the embankment, next the 
intended river-{ront terrace houses, and the main 
sewer and the subway above it are to be placed 
next to the river walling, a portion of which 
is already built ; whereas, for all practical and 
beneficial purposes, it must be obvious to every 
one that the reverse position should have been 
adopted, which would afford the following bene- 
ficial result. The drains and sewers from all 


| 
} 
| 








benefit intended be speedily effected, before it | 


| 


H.H.B.,CE. | 


BUILDER AND ARCHITECT. | 

Sir,—Having noticed a communication headed | 
* Architect and Builder” in your last number, I | 
am induced to send you a few lines which may | 
be headed “ Builder and Architect.” 

I am superintending the erection, from my 
own designs, of several semi-detached villas. A | 
lady living opposite approves of them, and wishes | 
to erect a similar pair of houses. She sends for | 
the builder, who undertakes to build her a! 
similar pair for the same amount asmine. They | 
copy the agreement, word for word, which | | 








drew up for my client; in fact, everything is | 


copied, without my consent or that of my client, | 
and without even asking permission. Upon re- | 
monstrating with the lady in question, she in- | 
forms me that the builder said he had a right to 
make use of the plans, &c., as he pleased; also 
that a friend, who is an estate agent, is going to | 
superintend the works without any charge. 

I should feel obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me whether they know of a similar | 
case, and whether I have any remedy ; because, | 
if not, architects had better be builders also, and — 
carry out their own designs, as it will not be safe | 
to entrust them to builders, who may make use 
of them ad lib. I will send the names of the 
parties, if necessary, to show that the above is a 
real case. ARCHITECT. | 





} 


NEW ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. | 
THE following is a list of the tenders received | 
for the New St. Thomas’s Hospital, at Stangate. 
The foundations are already in. Mr. seemed 
Currey, it will be remembered, is the archi- | 


tect :— 

Stone and Red Bricks. 
Ashby & Horner ............ £382,100 - 
Hill & Keddell .... 
Piper & Wheeler . 


. $81,050 .. 
. 977,060 .. 














BRON iisdinsisscntucoue +. 967,021 
eden entdmanentoewnnioeseincte 364,000 .. 

Gammon 362,664 
SD nnediserecissncenendiae 353,745 
— Peeacceetecsecceeeeesees 353, 
Mancf , eee . 347,168 
Holland & Hannen . 344,252 
Lucas ...... 





Perry al Ahi lathe 748 
Messrs. Perry’s tender has since been accepted 


_ | Manchester- 


First permit me to state the small house he speaks of is 
built by Messrs. Harwood, cement manufacturers, of 
Northfleet. His blocks are made ome day and laid the 
next, necessitating a larger —— of cement than ome 
in eight, as in my concrete, and thereby saerificing both 
strength andeconomy. I am at a loss to understand how 
he can call it concrete building, as it is built with cement 
blocks as bricks, and with a laix:ge proportion of bricks in 
chimney-jambs, &c. 

He thinks hollow walls far ‘‘ beyond” solid ones, I 
differ in opinion, and at the samej time think he must 
be totally ignorant of my system of building, or he must 
know, in the way my houses are cast, in one solid bloek, 
I have oniy to insert cores, say 2 ft. long, 2 in. thick, and 
9 in., 10 im., ll in., or 12 in. wide, in the centre of 
mould, and 4 in. or 6 in. apart, in the same way that 
form the recesses for my joists., &c, and I get the hollew 
wall he thinks so much of. A 6-in. wall may be made 
hollow by 14-in. cores or prints. I think, sir, this will 
apply equally to Mr. Edwin Chadwieck’s remarks on 
al wall construction. I am sure that gentleman has 
not been well informed of my system of building, or he 
would have spoken of it in his able remarks on improved 
construction. 

Your correspondent thinks he can build cheaper and 
quicker. Permit me to say he is a bricklayer, and his 
lumps were laid by skilled labour. 

I commenced two houses on Monday, the 22nd of last 
month, and on Saturday, the 27th, my houses were up 
9 ft. 6 in. in — -* the work done being equal to laying 
14,680 bricks. The whole of this was done m forty-three 
hours by two Jabourers and onestrong boy. They fill the 
apparatus every day in seven hours (excepting on Satur- 
day, when, owing to so many gentlemen visiting the build- 
ing, they took one hour longer). I have no hesitation in 
saying my two houses will be up and covered in by 
August 10. 

My men being labourers do not understand work by the 
rod, and take ic by the yard super. of 9-in. work. 14,580 
bricks will do 1453 yards super., which, at 6d. per yard, 
equals 32. 12s. 10}d., the amount earned by two men and 
ene boy in four days and three hours, which I paid on 
Saturday last. When the houses are ready for the roof, 
the labour for walls will have cost me 7/. 5s. 9d., the 
amount of work being equal to laying 29,10 bricks, m- 
cluding moulded reveals to windows and doers. ; 

If you and your intelligent readers will compare this 
with the cost of costing separately, and laying separately 
cement lumps, I feel sure you will at once be satistied 
as to the economy of the system. J. Tata. 








SMOKE FROM BAKERS’ FURNACES. 


Ar the Marylebone police court, on Wednesday last 
(July 31st), Mr. Dolamore, master baker, of South-street, 
, Was summoned at the instance of the 
Government Inspector for unlawfully using upon his 
premises a certain furnace not constructed so as to con- 
sume or burn its own smoke. ; : 

Mr. Saunders, the inspector, said he had given orders 
for certain alterations in the furnace, which bad not been 
carried out, and called two police-constables who gave 
evidence that on different — they had observed 
smoke issuing from defendant's chimney. : 

Defendant produced a receipt from @ leading trades- 
man, to show that every alteration ~———. by the Govern- 
ment inspector had been duly made by him, and that Mr. 
Dolamore had paid him for the work. Defendant's fore- 
man was also called, who i d the alterations 
which had been ordered by the i tor, and he swore 

ively that every requirement been carried out, 

e said it was impossible at the first start eff that all the 
smoke could be consumed, and he would undertake to 








We may add that Messrs. Baker, Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co., Mr. Downs, and Messrs. Trollope, 


prove that if any practical man went to the bakery he 





were invited, but did not submit any tender. 


would say that nothing further could be done than had 
been already done. 
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Mr. Dolamore, who was fined thirty shillings and costs, 
said it was very hard to fine a man because practical and 
scientific men were unable to construct an apparatus that 
burnt all the *moke. He had paid the best price to a 
first-class tradesman to enable him to comply with the 
Act of Parliament, and had failed. Would his worship 
or the Governm nt inspector advise him what to do? 


Both the magistrates and the inspector declined to give | 


any advice, and defendant paid the money with a remark 


that there were scores of bakers in the immediate district | the members of the committee, also stated that 


who were precisely in the same predicament as himself | 
with regard to furnaces that “could not” be made to | 
consume the whole of their smoke. 








INDUSTRY ENCOURAGED. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us for publication the 
following resolution of the Labourers’ Trade 
Society in the Staffordshire Potteries :— 


* You are strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules 
by doing double the work you are required, and causing 
others to do the same, in order to gaina smile from your 
master. Such foolhardy and deceitful actions leave a 
great portion of good members out of employment the 
year round. Certain individuals have been guilty, who 
will be expelled if they do not refrain.” 








] 


the meat market in Smithfield, and that it 
would be most advisable that the Holborn Valley 
|works should be entirely carried out under the 
‘supervision of one professional gentleman, who 
‘had been engaged upon them from the com- 
| mencement, and that a great saving of time was 





‘likely to be thus effected. Mr. Medwin, one of 


from the inquiries they had instituted, they had 
reason to believe that the two gentlemen would 
not act harmoniously together, and, therefore, 
the committee had no alternative but to make 
the recommendation they had done in their 
report. 

After a lengthened discussion, the reception of 
the report was negatived by a majority of 14,— | 
the numbers being, in favour of the report, 37 ; | 
against it, 51. 





| and the floor tiled, making a robing-room for the 
choir, and an additional entrance to the edifice 
through the tower. The restoration and addi. 
tion have cost about 3,5001., the contract work 
having been executed by Mr. John Nadin, of 
Leek, from designs of Mr. Street, the architect. 
Broadstairs (Kent). — Holy Trinity Church 
having been considerably enlarged towards the 
east, and the altar consequently moved, has been 
reconsecrated. The works which have just been 
completed, have dealt with the interior, and the 
points which have been aimed at are increased 
accommodation, superior heating and ventila- 
tion, and better provision for carrying out the 
services of the church. The architect employed 
was Mr. William E. Smith, of London. The 
vestry and boys’ school which occupied the east 
end of the church under an eastern gallery have 
been removed, together with that gallery, and 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leck.—The chancel of the Old Parish Church, | 
Leek, after undergoing thorough restoration, | 


the east end of the church is now occupied by 
choir-stalls to the north and south, by the 
sanctuary with an oak altar-rail on ornamental 
iron standards, and coloured tile paving in pat- 
terns, and by the altar on a foot-pace of stone 


has been publicly re-opened by the Bishop of and tiles, the east window being brought fall 
Lichfield. For about two years the work of re- — — _ a has vans built on 
= . > storing the east end has been in progress, the north side, and the organ removed into it. 

THE SANITARY TATE OF EFFING. though delayed in its final completion. The | The taking into the church of the space occupied 

Tue adjourned official inquiry into the sanitary whole interior of the chancel has been renewed. | by the boys’ school rendered necessary very con- 
state of Epping, before the Government in- One chief feature in the restoration is the num. siderable alterations and enlargement of the 
spector, Mr. Arnold Taylor, was resumed at ber of memoria! gifts. The memorial window at schools, so as to provide accommodation for the 
the police-station in that town on the 18th the east end of the chancel has been placed boys, and the whole of the schools and vestry 
ult., in the presence of a large number of there at the cost of Mr. Thomas Carr, of Leek. have been renovated; these are also heated by 
the inhabitants. Mr. Docwra, of London, The window is of five lights, each divided into | means of hot water. The total outlay is about 
C.E., said he was quite satisfied that a good two compartments. The centre one in the upper | 1,2001., nearly 4001. of which remain to be sub- 
supply of water could be obtained for Epping series contains a representation of our Lord’s scribed. We understand that the east end is to 
at a reasonable cost. The estimate for sinking Crucifixion, and in the compartments right and have illuminated tables of the Decalogue, Lord’s 
a well with a small engine of about six-horse left are the Betrayal, the Scourging, the Trans- Prayer, and Creed, and that the east window is 





power, and a small reservoir over it, would figuration, and the Resurrection. In the com- | 
come in round numbers to about 1,600l. or partments of the lower series are represented 
1,7001., and their pipes through the town might the Ascension, the Last Supper, the Raising of | 
be put down at 8001., which would make up the Jairus’s Daughter, Christ turning Water into 
total cost. 2,5001. would be sufficient every Wine, and the Feeding of the Multitude. In! 
way, and he would guarantee that it conld be the north and south walls of the chancel are | 
carried out for less than that. That would give other memorial windows. One on the north! 
a supply at constant pressure of twenty gallons side is of two lights, containing a representation 
a day for 4,000 people, which was double the of the Descent of the Holy Ghost. There is | 
present population of Epping. Aftersomeother also another memorial window of stained glass | 
evidence for and against the necessity for some- on the north side of the chancel, of two lights, | 
thing being dune, the inspector said :—“ After representing two passages in the life of Naomi. | 
what I have seen to-day I am quite satisfied, This window has been given by Mrs. George) 
apart from the application made to the Home Davenport, of Leek. A memorial window at, 
Office, there is more than sufficient to justify this the south end of the chancel is the gift of Miss | 
inquiry, and it is most disgraceful that some of Wood. Corresponding in design and dimensions | 
the places should be allowed to remain in their with those in the opposite wall, it is of two. 
present state. As to your sewers you are doing lights, divided into four compartments, in which | 
the right thing in the wrong place, for you are are represented scenes from the life of our) 
taking no steps to compel the owners of property Saviour, viz., the “Touch me not,” Christ’s | 
to drain their premises by bringing them within | Charge to Peter, the Entombment, and the three 
the prescribed limits.” The proceedings then Maries at the Sepulchre. The only structural | 
closed. addition to the church is the chancel aisle on the 
/ south side, and this also contains two memorial 








THE ARCHITECT FOR THE HOLBORN _ P8rtially overshadowed by the organ. It is of 
VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. three lights, and contains figures of the Psalmist 

as King, St. Cecilia, and St. Aldhelm, formerly 

At the Court of Common Council, on Monday bishop of the diocese of Lichfield. The window 
last, Deputy Fry, the chairman of the Improve- is the gift of the late Mr. Thomas Crompton, of 
ment Committee, brought up a report from that Leek. On the south side of the chancel aisle is 
committee, recommending that they should be likewise a three-light lancet-shaped stained- 
empowered to engage the professional services of | glass window, the gift of Mrs. Hannah Sleigh. 
Mr. Heywood, the engineer tothe Commissioners In the right and left compartments of the win- 
of Sewers, in any further manner they may con- dow are two representations of St. John the 
sider advisable for the successful completion of | Evangelist; and in the centre the figure of the 
the above works. The object sought to be ob- | patron saint of the church, Edward the Con- 
tained by the committee in this report appeared fessor. In the west end of the church, at the 
to be that Mr. Heywood should be employed to | south side of the tower, is a memorial window of 


superintend not only the work for which his | 
services were originally retained,—namely, the 
viaduct,— but that he should also be engaged in 
preparing plans for the erection of shops and 
other buildings that would have to be erected, 
a duty which would, in the ordinary course, fall 
within the province of the City architect. 

The report was strenuously opposed by Alder- 
man J. C. Lawrence, Mr. Lowman Taylor, and 
several other honourable members, on the ground 
not only that it would entail a very large addi- 
tional expense on the corporation by employing 
Mr. Heywood in the way suggested, but that it 
would also cast a slur upon the City architect, 
by passing him over and retaining the profes- 
sional services of another gentleman to do a 
duty which he was perfectly competent to per- 
form. Mr. R. N. Phillips, and several other 
members, in supporting the report, repudiated 
the slightest intention of casting a slur upon 
either the talent or the fitness of the architect to 
perform the work, but said that his time was 
fully occupied by the great and important works 


two lights, representing Moses, and Aaron the 
High Priest. This window is the gift of Mr. 
George Young. The pulpit is the gift of Mrs. 
Heathcote, widow of the late Vicar of Leek. It 
is of old English oak, having round its body 
twelve niches, in which are full-length figures of 
the twelve apostles, each bearing an emblem of 
his sacred calling. Surmounting the figures isa 
canopy of richly-carved oak. The pulpit has 
been executed by Mr. Earp, carver, London, 
from the designs of Mr. Street, the architect of 
the church restoration, at a cost of 2501. The 
font is of marble and alabaster, and stands at 
the south-west end of the nave. The work in- 
cluded in the general contract embraces the 
erection of a reredos of alabaster and marble of 
various kinds; also a screen separating the 
chancel from the nave, of Derbyshire grey 
marble, moulded, and enriched with alabaster, 
and filled in with mosaic work of variegated 
pattern. The floor of the chancel is laid with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, and the chancel is fur- 
nished with open stalls for the choristers. At 








that were already in progress, and particularly 


the west end the old arch has been re-opened, 


to be temporarily stencilled in colour, awaiting 
a stained-glass window. 








Pooks Receiver. 


The Last Thirty Years in a Mining District. By 


Icnotus. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
THE writer of this sketch considers the last 
thirty years to be the most important period in 
colliery experiences, not only as regards mining 
in relation to the development of minerals for 
trade and profit, and as to the statistics of 
science, but equally so as regards the habits, 
education, and general development of the work- 
ing man. 

Of the colliers, as a class, he says :— 

“ Assuredly the supply, is becoming exhausted, some 
say deteriorated. This, I believe, is not at all the case 
and that the rising generation of collier is, physically and 
constitutionally, as strong as his predecessors. We can 
account for it more readily and certainly in connexion 
with the following considerations ;:—Accidents, by explo- 
sion and otherwise, not only directly diminishing the 





windows, one at the east end of the aisle, but stock, but deterring others from following the like calling ; 


monotony of labour, and education, both tending to in- 
culeate preference for labour above ground; not being 
permitted to smoke, or take intoxicating drinks into the 
workings, but more especially the non-renewal caused by 
emigration some years ago, and which even now draws 
largely upon us at disaffected periods ; for we must recol- 
lect that, not only did the gold-diggings cause a greater 
draught upon this class than any other, but they were in 
a certain ratio absolutely necessary for the opening of those 
large fields of wealth, and to be procured at almost 
apy price. Even at the present time, in the mines on the 
Continent and the New World, no undertaking is contem- 
plated without the assistance of the Britsh miner. I 
believe to these causes may be attributed our being so 
short-handed at present, and which bodes so unsatisfac- 
tory a prospect for the future in skilled and, in fact, col- 
liers generally. Colliers are « race peculiar to themselves ; 
idiosyncrasily, they differ most materially from any other 
set of men who gain their bread by the work of their 
hands. I would seriously draw the attention of masters 
to the extreme desirability of encouraging them to the 
utmost, and extending them as a class. I would respect- 
fully, hkewise, urge the Government to render them re 
rigs, not only where life and limb are concerned, 

ut extend their support to any legitimate cause; for 
unless we derive aid from machinery, we sball find our- 
selves at no distant day wishing we had thought on these 
things. For they, assuredly, 


“* When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 
The author also treats of trades unions, and 


on the most important question of coal ex- 
haustion. 





VARIORUM. 


A NEw edition has been published (Tegg) of 
“The Juryman’s Guide,” by Sir George Stephen, 
revised to meet the law as it now stands. Every 
man liable to serve as a juror will be rendered 
much better able to discharge the duties of the 
office properly by reading it.—-Various letters 
that appeared in the Gateshead Observer, on 
subject of the Gateshead Town-hall Designs, 
have been reprinted in the shape of a pamphiet. 
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Miscellanen. 


Tue Stranp Music Hatt.—The sale of this 
freehold property, consisting of the Strand Music 
Hall (now closed), together with the adjoining 
houses and shops in the Strand and Catherine- 
street, has been attempted by auction at the 
Mart in Tokenhouse-yard, City, by Messrs. 
Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Chinnock. The site is 
described as extending over an area of 14,000 ft. 
The auctioneer started the bidding at 40,000. 
No advance being offered on that sum, it was 
withdrawn from sale. A portion of the site was 
next offered, but, as no bid was made over 
30,0001., no sale was effected. 


Cotney Hatcu Lunatic Asytum. — At the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, before Sir R. Malina, 
the case of the “ Attorney-General v. Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum,” has come on for hearing. 
This case has for its object the abatement of an 
alleged serious nuisance by reason of the 
present mode of carrying off the sewage. The 
asylum. contains 2,300 inmates. Mr. Bazal- 
gette, the engineer, had made a scheme, and 
there had been a commission and report, which, 
as the defendants urged, would no doubt 
terminate in some Government Parliamentary 
measure. After a good deal of discussion, the 
Vice-Chancellor directed the case to stand over 
until November, meanwhile it might be seen 





Accipent BY Ligutn1nc.—The vane and upper 
part of the spire of Rillington Church, near 
Malton, have been thrown down by lightning. 
Whether there has been a proper lightning-con- 
ductor we do not know, but should rather think 
not. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—A notice of his 
intention to quit given by a tenant on a Sunday 
is good and binding on him. This point was 
decided by Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, Judge of the 
Brentford County Court, in the case of Sangster 
v. Noy, where the plaintiff had, on a Sunday, 
given a written notice of his intention to quit 
the defendant’s premises. The learned judge 
remarked on the fact that the notice was the 
act of the plaintiff, who, having chosen to give 
it on a Sunday, now sought to treat it as a 
nullity, and to take advantage of his own 
wrong. 


Tue CANNING STATUE IN PALACE-YARD.—On 


a motion by Lord Stratheden, in the House | 


of Lords, for the restoration of the Canning 
statue to its old position in Palace-yard, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, as a relative, concurred 
in the motion, and other lords spoke on the 
subject. Lord Malmesbury said there was not 
the slightest reason to suppose that any dis- 
respect was intended by the removal of the 
statue, and he was sure that that step had not 
been sanctioned by the late Government without 
due consideration. The present Government 





whether some scheme could not be devised. It 
was stated that a pipe could carry off the | 
sewage at a cost of 5001. : 

REVIVAL OF THE Proposal To BuRN THE DEap. | 
A discussion on this subject took place some 
years ago in the Builder, The Paris corre- | 
spondent of the Star calls attention to a paper 
published in the last number of the Journal des | 
Connaissances Médicales, and bearing entirely | 
upon the expediency of burning the dead, instead | 
of burying them. Dr. Caffe, the author of this | 
article, he says, very ably demonstrates that the | 
cremation of the dead might be effected at a 
small expense by means of a sarcophebe, or puri- | 
fier of the body, erected on some elevated point | 
of the town, and of which he gives a description. | 
The body once being incinerated, the ashes 
might then be gathered into an urn, and re- 
turned to the family. Dr. Caffe believes that | 
the vast cemetery which the city of Paris pur- | 
poses establishing at Pontoise, and which will | 
measure 2,125 acres, will exercise a most per-| 
nicious and baneful influence on the sanitary 
condition of the capital. 


. ~ oa } 
PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES.— | 


had only followed in their footsteps. He owned, 
however, that there was something invidious in 
the removal of any statue. Under all the 
circumstances, he would recommend that the 
motion should be withdrawn, and he would then 
undertake that the subject should receive the 
consideration of her Majesty’s Government, who 
would bear in mind the high interest which 
their lordships had expressed in the matter. 
The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


Tue Birkseck Buitpine Society.—The six- 
teenth annual report of this society states that 
their undivided accumulated profits, after pro- 
viding for all contingencies, amount to 
25,4901. 16s. 1d., which equals a bonus of nearly 
66 per cent. upon the total amount due to the 
shareholders. ‘“ During the last three years,” 
says the report, “the profits realised are nearly 
three times the amount of the total profits of 
the first thirteen years. Under these favour- 
able circumstances the Directors are enabled to 
declare upon all investing shares which have 


been in existence for ten complete years a’ 


further bonus at the rate of 851. per cent. upon 
the three years’ subscriptions which have become 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Sir due and payable since the last triennial division 
H. Verney asked the Secretary of State for the of profits, thus showing a remarkable increase in 
Home Department, whether he would endeavour comparison with the former allotments, the first 
to devise means for the preservation of ancient | division having been at the rate of 4/. per cent., 
monuments, many of them belonging to pre-| the second 91. per cent., the third 301. per cent., 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND MANAGE- 
MENT Bitt.—On the motion of Mr. Tite, leave 
was given in the House of Commons to introduce 
a Bill to regulate the construction anduse of build- 
ings, and the formation of streets and of sewers 
and drains, in the metropolis, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. The Bill was after- 
wards read a first time. 


Firry PuotoGrapus at once.—Mr. Helsby, a 
Liverpool photographer, according to the Albion, 
after years of “ hope deferred,” has at last in- 
vented a machine by which he can simulta- 
neously take fifty photographs of a person or 
object. As yet Mr. Helsby has only applied his 
discovery to the production of miniature cartes, 
about the size of postage-stamps, and which 
—gummed at the back—are very useful for 
placing on cards, letters, &c. The likenesses 
taken by the process, adds the Albion, are ad- 
mirable in every respect. 





Discovery OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN ToMB.— 
‘Ia Monroe county, Indiana, lately, as some work- 
'men were digging a cellar, they struck a block 
'of stone which disappeared with a dull thump. 
| Investigation disclosed a chamber with a 6-ft. 
| ceiling, and 18 ft. by 25 ft. within the walls, 
‘which are of solid neatly-seamed stone-work. 
' Ranged in rows, on rudely-constructed platforms, 
were twelve skeletons, each with tomahawk and 
| arrow-heads at their sides, ear-rings and bracelets 
of solid silver lying where they dropped, and 
piles of what appeared to have been furs, in the 
centre of the platform, each pile crumbling to 
dust as soon as exposed to the light. A number 
of tools, made of copper, and hardened equal to 
the best cast-steel, were also unearthed. 


Fatt oF Part oF A TUNNEL aT ABERDEEN.— 
It was the intention of the Government inspector 
to go over the Denburn Junction Railway pre- 
paratory to its being opened for traffic in 
| August; but on Sunday night, says last week’s 
' Scotsman, between seven and eight o’clock, about 
26 ft. of the Maberly-street tunnel, Aberdeen, 
fell in, and the opening of the line is conse- 
quently delayed for some time. On Saturday 
|the line was inspected by Mr. Ironside, and 
every part of the tunnel was considered by him 
quite satisfactory. During the night a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, and this, coupled with the 
fact of some springs of water from the west side 
| mixing with the clay falling on the arch, caused 
it to give way and fall.. About 400 cubic yards 
of rubbish lie in the tunnel. 


| A Bean Feast.—Sir: I beg to inform you 
|that the annual bean feast of the employés of 
| Messrs. Thorn & Co. took place on Saturday 
ilast, at the Gun Inn, Findon, Sussex, where 
there were covers laid for 200, presided over by 
| Mr. P. Thorn, and the manager, Mr. J. Nadin, 
| supported by several influential tradesmen and 
gentlemen of the surrounding district. The pro- 


historic periods, and some to the Roman occupa- | the fourth 531. per cent., and the fifth 851. per | i 
tion of Great Britain, which existed in different | cent., which gives an average of upwards of 36/. | Cession was headed by the brass band, number- 


parts of the country, and many of which had | 
been injured and partially destroyed, owing to | 
the ignorance of their value and want of care of | 
their owners. Mr. Hardy thought there would 
be great difficulty in the way of the Home 
Department becoming an archeological depart- 
ment, as it had not the means of doing so. | 
“The objects of antiquity to which the ques- 
tion referred were private property; it was 
extremely desirable they should be preserved, 
and perhaps the growing intelligence of the 
country would eupply the best means for this 
purpose.” Ought we to trust wholly to this ? 


Harrours or Rervce.—The annual reports of 
the engineers show that at Portland the quan- 
tity of rough stone deposited in the breakwater 
mound, and the foundations of the heads, has 
reached 5,627,654 tons. With a slight excep- 
tion the works have stood successfully the storms 
of the winter, and large numbers of vessels bave 
taken shelter within the harbour. At Dover the 
expenditure upon the breakwater, or west arm 
of the harbour, has reached 611,2771., the esti- 
mate being 725,0001. At Alderney the expendi- 
ture at the end of March, the period to which 
all these reports are made up, bad reached 
1,140,5131., the estimate being 1,300,0001. At 
Holyhead, at that date, a length of 7,037 feet of 
the superstructure of the north breakwater had 
been built to its full height, and a length of 
7,124 ft. was built above high-water: the inner 
or harbour wall was built to its full height, and 
a length of 5,930 ft. In the year ending the 
31st of March, 3,647 vessels sought the shelter 
of this harbour. The expenditure had reached 
1,371,1561. 





per cent. on the amount paid on completed 
shares of ten years’ standing, in addition to the 
5l. per cent. compound interest guaranteed by 
the rules.” 


Virat Statistics or ScortanD.—The Registrar- 
General has now completed ten years’ detailed 
reports of births, marriages, and deaths in Scot- 
land ; and we have now, therefore, the means of 
ascertaining the vital statistics of the country 
more accurately than at any time since Scotland 
has been a nation. The annual birth-rate in the 
ten years, 1855—64 has averaged 3447 per 
cent.; the marriage-rate, 0689 per cent. ; the 
death-rate, 2-135 per cent. The death-rate in 
England in the same period was 2°216 per cent. 
The lower mortality in Scotland is due, partly, 
at all events, to its smaller proportion of large 
towns. The annual death-rate in Glasgow in 
the ten years averaged 3°01 per cent. 91 per 
cent. of all the children born were illegitimate. 
In the same period the registers show only 6°4 
per cent. illegitimate in England, but a consider- 
able number of births escape registration in 
England, and it is assumed that the proportion 
of illegitimate children at birth is nearly the 
same in both countries. Owing to the Scottish 
law of legitimization by subsequent marriage of 
the parents, however, fewer persons in the popu- 
lation are illegitimate in Scotland than in Eng- 
land. In the five years 1855-59, 882 per cent. 
of the men who married and 76°5 per cent. of 
the women were able to sign their names in the 
parish register; in the five years 1860-64, 89°3 
per cent. of the men and 78°1 per cent. of the 
women. These numbers are much above those 


of England. 


|ing twenty-two, composed of Messrs. Thorn’s 

employés. All kinds of old English sports were 
| indulged in until dark, when a walk of about half 
a mile brought us to where the carriages were in 
waiting, and we regained our head-quarters 
at 10°30, without a dissentient voice or accident. 
Knowing your willingness to aid in recording 
evidences of friendly feeling between employers 
and employed, and being a twenty-one years’ 
subscriber to your valuable paper, will be some 
excuse for my intrusion on your space.—R. V. C. 


ANIMAL PoISONS SUPPOSED TO BE ALLIED TO 
CuoLera Potson.—In some experiments on the 
poison of the cobra di capella, which George B. 
Halford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Melbourne, has been lately en- 
gaged in, he has discovered that when a person 
is mortally bitten by the cobra, molecules of 
living “germinal” matter are thrown into the 
blood and speedily grow into cells. These cellg 
multiply so rapidly that in a few hours milliong 
upon millions are produced at the expense of the 
oxygen absorbed into the blood during respira 
tion; and hence the gradual decrease and ulti. 
mate extinction of combustion and chemica] 
change in every other part of the body, followed 
by coldness, sleepiness, insensibility, slow 
breathing, and death. The professor adds to his 
account of the action of this powerful poison 
that he has many reasons for believing that the 
materies morbi of cholera is a nearly allied ani- 
mal poison, and that if this, on further examina- 
tion, should prove to be the case, we may hope 
to know something definite of the poisons of 
hydrophobia, small-pox, scarlet fever, and, indeed, 





of all zymotic diseases. 
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Tae Surveyrorsnuir or St. Luke’s Parrsa.— 
It has been resolved in appointing a new sur- 
veyor in the place of Mr. Christie, resigned, 
that the salary shall be 2501. a year, the sur- 
veyor giving his whole time to the parish and 
residing in it. Advertisements for candidates 
were ordered to be issued. 


Tue Rate or Morrarity.—The annual rate 
of mortality last week was 23 per 1,000 in 
London, 23 in Edinburgh, 23 in Dublin, 22 in 
Bristol, 21 in Birmingham, 27 in Liverpool, 34 
in Manchester, 27 in Salford, 21 in Sheffield, 24 
in Leeds, 20 in Hull, 26 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and 23 in Glasgow. The rate in Vienna was 23 
per 1,000 during the week ending the 20th ult., 
when the mean temperature was 8°6° Fahrenheit 
higher than in the same week in London, where 
the rate was 21. 


Tue Tuames EmpaNkMENT BrLis.—In con- 
sequence of the postponement of the second 
reading of the Wine and Coal Duties Bill till 
Monday next, and the lateness of the session, | 
it is understood that the Thames Embankment 
(North Approaches) Bill, which was a Bill to 
authorise the making of several new streets be- 
tween Whitehall and Waterloo Bridge, and 
altering others, and also the Thames Embank- | 
ment (Chelsea) Bil], will not be proceeded with 





above works being derivable from securities | 
which would be available to the Commissioners 
of Works by the passing of the Wine and Coal | 
Duties Bill. 


Gate.—In the Commons a few days ago Lord 
Ebury asked upon whose responsibility the | 


structures now in process of erection at Stan- Battersea. Mr. E. C. Robins, eee 
299 


hope-street gate were being built, and whether | 
the farther progress of the works could be 
stayed until an expression of some competent 
opinion could be obtained in regard to them. 
The Duke of Buckingham replied that the struc- 
tures in question were being erected under the 
direction of Mr. Pennethorne, architect. The} 
works were so far advanced that they could not 
be stayed. In consequence of the widening of | 
Park-iane it had been deemed desirable to add 
another story to the lodges in question. Whe- 


ther a hoarding could not be placed round them | ©: Searle & Son, architects :— 


the duke could not say. 


Kent ArcuaoLocicat Society.—The tenth 
annual meeting of this flourishing society has | 
been held at Dartford. The chair was taken by 
Earl Amherst, the president. The Rev. T. P. | 
Coates read the annual report, which spoke in | 
suitable terms of the unexpected death of the. 
late Marquis Camden. The finances of the | 
society were represented as being in a flourishing | 
state. The archwologists then. proceeded to | 
examine the many objects of interest to be found | 
in Dartford. The principal of these is the’! 
church, attributed by Dunkin, the historian of 
Kent, to the Saxon period, but in which there is 
abundance of work undoubtedly contemporary 
with Gundulph, who was not only one of the 
princes of the church but an architect of great 
taste and skill. Amongst the objects of interest 
in Dartford are some panel paintings in the Old 
Bull Inn. Some remarkable caves were visited 
in the platean between the rivers Cray and 
Darenth, which Mr. Dunkin describes as the 
city of Cassivelaunus, or Caswallon, to which 
Czesar marched in his second invasion of Kent, | 
and where the Romans were defeated. The 
archwologists then proceeded in open carriages 
to the neighbouring village of Stone, where the 
Rev. F. W. Murray, the rector, acting as guide, 
pointed out all the interesting peculiarities of 
the church, lately restored by Mr. Street, archi- 
tect. The party then returned to Dartford, 
where a banquet was prepared beneath a spacious 
marquée erected upon a lawn at the back of the 
Bull Hotel. The chair was taken by Sir W. 
Stirling. In the evening a number of papers 
were read in the Bull Assembly Rooms in relation 
to several places of local interest. Several 
excursions were arranged for the next day. 
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TENDERS 


For alterations and r 
rn, Hammersmith, 


irs to the Bell and Anchor 
essrs. Bird & Walters, archi- 





tects :— 
RE £1,340 0 O 
BD sccubessececcsenvons Sepereranokens 1,275 0 0 
a 1,224 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........66.0<..0005 1,185 0 0 
Williams & Son............ a 1,133 0 0 
McLachlan (accepted) .......... o 1,072 0 0 


Gift of Mrs. Jones, Anchor-hill. Mr. Lawrence, archi- 
tect :— 
ee ge seaebracengeibn ooo £1,930 0 0 
BUORIEOD  hassincscs scinigecncemianteneias 1,920 0 0 
Lawrence, Webb, & Elias* ...... 1,210 0 0 
DR eisgehcsithanniiciamatniaiinand = 0 
* Accepted. 


for Messrs, Pitman & Co. 
this session,—the funds for carrying out the architects. Quantities not supplied :— 


Messrs. 
Tue New Srructures at STANHOPE-STREET | architects :— 


at Eltham, Kent, for Mr, A. ¥, Timothy. 
& Dale, architects :-— 


walks, boundary walling, and entrances, Belfast Ceme- 
tery. Messrs. Gay & Swallow, architects :— 


i ee euvsceweoces £12,300 0 0 
eS | ae 9,682 0 0 
RAOUL 6nsitedathanieasecenssnedoraeoaia 9,500 0 0 
ETN POORER 9,399 0 0 
Monk & Co. (accepted) ............ 8,700 0 0 
Palisades and Gates, 
Cliff & Co, (accepted)............... 695 0 0 
For the erection of a sessions-house, police-station, 
public offices, and assembly-room, for the Board, 
Paignton, Devon. Quantities supplied. Messrs, J, Tar- 
ring & Son, architects :—~ 
Perrett & Sons .......000...6. wuedeindll £4,732 8 6 
GR. sccccariemnininis vomnnensterenesin 0 
nea, ee 4,216 10 0 
Call & Pethick .... 3,975 0 0 
eS ee 3,779 0 0 
Evans, Brothers ... 3,653 8 10 
Bragg & Dyer. ........0c»s000 3,417 15 0 
EEE okinsparbinceteemanciuntareienal 3,212 0 0 


Strand, W.C. Mr. J. Tarring, 


For the erection of an additional wing to the East Sus- 
sex, Hastings, and St. Leonards Infirmary, and for cer- 
tain alterations to the present building :— 














Sims & Martin ..............0seeseee .. £1,221 0 0 
ighti ID ehssetecstaseues esseonesene 156 0 
Sawyer 1,142 0 0 
A SSR 1,124 0 0 
Jones & Moyes. 1,083 12 0 
Broadbridge . 1,070 0 0 
i 1,065 10 0 
Poxon & Smith 1,065 0 0 
1 daetenae ie 1,061 14 0 
Kenwood 1,045 0 0 
Longhurst (accepted) 998 10 0 
ee soveoncenvececsseannsenewedie 927 0 0 





For rebuilding the New Fountain public-house, City- 
road, for Mr. James Blyth. Mr, James Harrison, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. F. Gordon :— 


MINER sc nbnisakevesicenamseesemarainl +... £3,407 0 0 
Perkins 3,400 0 0 
Robson 8,012 0 0 
Cannon 2,990 0 0 
Henshaw 2,983 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 2,925 0 0 
Bishop 2, 00 








For building Working Men’s Institute, Monmouth, 





For alterations at premises, W , Cripplegate, 
& Billing, 


elis-street. 
Messrs. Newman 





£1,159 0 0 


Greenw | 
1,082 0 0 | 
| 


Foxiey .. 


Russell ( 





secepted) ... 985 0 0 





For new warehouse, Shad Thames, Southwark, for | 
Forster & Co. Messrs. Newman & Billing, | 


£4,770 0 0 


Lugg (accepted) 


For new bay windows, &c., to St. John’s Parsonage, | 


Sbarpington & Cole 












TOGA, TOOUIEE nos cevseresivicntsnrmness | 
RE EEE: A j 
Lathey, Brothers........0....<sss00e eee 

For additions and alterations, Woodlands-road, Red- 

il :-— | 
RNIN... iuciionecusivninaniapattbasias seee, £685 0 0 | 
SRONNO  scnccvessccacensnenenenavenses 679 0 0 | 
TIE so ccienescscneimmiialieenisins . 675 0 0 } 
1 SA ORE . 62613 6 
Holdsworth (accepted) ............... 617 10 0 





For Baptist Chapel, Brockley-road, New-cross, Messrs. 


If Kentish Rag Stone is 
not used, deduct 

CI BOR cccnsivescei £5,180 £200 
GE vesevsvevinoves ne 5,120 .. 

Hedges ......... 5,030 . 

Sims & Marten 4,964 

Wood & Nunn ... 4,897 

Dove, Brothers 4,565 

Ag gs .....cwerses 4,467 








For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 
Messrs. Tolley 


kitso & Capps 
Langmead 
Fawcett 


oO eee eee ee teen eee rerereresseeeeeee® 


OPT eO Ree ee enter ewan ret eeseeenes 








For the excavation, drainage, metalling roads and 











For alterations and repairs to No. 7, Adam-street, 
itect :— 

Jameson & Hobson 
Clemence _ ........0s00000 








For five houses, Norman’s-buildings, St. Luke’ . 
Thomas J. Hill, architect :— : — 
Perry (accepted) ...........ccesesesss 


For works at Central-bill, Norw for Mr. D. 
Mr. Thomas J. Hill, architect :— pis: wiles. 


Webb & Bone ....crvecsereevessercerdh, eh 0 0 
WOON Oy | csv cccnmnresens sieeeniie 1,365 0 0 
White 1,248 0 0 
Sabey 1,100 0 0 
Anley 1,073 0 0 
Corbeldick 1,005 0 0 
Perry 97 00 








For new stables, at Enfield, for Mr. H. W. raper 
Mr. Thomas J. Hill, jt mane. 


| Wileox-road, for Mr. 





Webb & Bons ......seccsseees ssereerees £459 0 0 


For the erection and completion of New British Schools, 


at Frogmore, Wandsworth, Surrey. Mr. E. C. Robins, 
we. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Batstone & 
ant :— 
TEIIIE .ccnssvcriuaetensireonenenssevecenceres £2,514 0 0 
Nicholson & Son8.........cccceeeeees 2,430 0 0 
Adamson & Sous ......cececeeseerees 2,400 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers ........0+...0+e0e+0 2,248 0 0 





For alterations and additions to a warehouse, Noble. 
vases Mr. Herbert Ford, some — 











700 0 0 
IT ncwntnbanske Hevbdn . 68 0 
Beeton.. . 60 00 
Gordon & 588 0 0 
Sabe 7 580 0 0 
Crabb & Vangham (accepted)...... 47 0 (0 
For alterations and additions, &c., at No. 30, Upper 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John’ss-wood, Messrs. Bird & al. 
ters, architects :— 
Cachan, .100s...ccevves severe poodercnast £739 0 0 
Boba -& Dams ...c0r.00..:csecseserecsertees (O00 O -@ 
ER EEN ee aE 642 0 0 
Williams & Son (accepted) ......... 617 0 0 





For alterations to Messrs. Dadley, Rolls, & Co,"® 
Envelope Works, in Gosweli-street. Mr. J, W. Dennison, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Franklin & 
Andrews :— 

Patman & Fotheringham 
Brass 


seteeenee 


Coe eeer eee rete rer i errr) 


coScsoco 


ecocoscec“eoso 


SENET Ree eee e ere r ee nara ee eee® 


Mrers & Sons 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 





553 0 


For additions, &c., to the Friend-in-Haud 
Hewett. 


beerhouse, 
Mr. Dangerfield, archi- 


£369 0 0 
. 365 0 0 
351 6 6 
218 0 0 








_For additions to house at Chiselhurst, Kent, Mr, 


Gloyn, architect :-— 

















A. B. 
ED eeestovaevaivns SETS. siemarpiabecenveses £1,180 
Handle & Co SNe “cece teqesiianne 140 
Thomas ............ | ae wove 1,085 
» | RRS IE sc aupnidaees 1,030 
Payne & Co Bie -enesunernmennnes 1,004 
Nightingale ...... BPO wtaensncostvesse 916 
nh sibdicenweee i ee 813 
Weathins........0..2..cc0sseeseeeshoe S81 
For additions to house, Woodlands-road. Mr. Matthews, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
B ons dinesthitviie etme @ 0 
Nightingale .............. ae aa 679 0 0 
Penfold 5 0 
NO: sacodeaniscnetioie 6 
Holdsworth ...........00+ 0 
For new receiving wards, North Surrey District 
Schools, Anerley. Mr. J. Berney, architect. Quantities 
Bu ~—_ 
C. & J. Bowler ..........s eveceeeseess a, 09 O O 
Munday & Hutchinson 2,031 1 0 
Simms & Marten 0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0°90 
00 
00 
00 


For additions, &e., to Ne 0.4 B -atreet, Aldgate. Mr. 
N. 8. Joseph, architect :— ae nd 
Newman & Mann.................. — 








For alterations, &., to No. 20, Worship-street, Mr. 





pe £370 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ................« 291 0 0 
King & S08 ...........0.ccs0eee8 Wad esvene 230 0 0 
SOF sen ctviini ctdervtte seveiidittiastes diame 267 0 0 





Atkinson owt J Convalescent Hospital, Wimbledon.— 
The contractors for this building are Messrs, J. Simpson 
& Son, Baker-street, Portman-square, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. &D.—J. D.—A. W.—L. & M —H. de M.—B. T.—T. J. H—J. T— 
D. R. D.—G. & 8.—H. H. C—Vulcan.—B, E, N.—T. H.—J. L—C. 8.— 
R—8. & Son. — M.D. W.—J. G.—T, L. D, —J. T. P.—W. SF. Be 
J. 8.—N, & B.—E. J. P.— J. WB. — A.C. 6.9. — 0. PDO 
8. J. G.—R. W. C.—W. J.D. — RB, K.—Young Mason (apply to Society 
for Improving Condition of Labouring Classes, Exeter Hall). 
‘We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., mast be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore,—The responsibility of sigued articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authore. 
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